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THE WEEK. 


In the ‘‘Camps of Refuge” 2,345 persons died 
during the month of August, and of these. 1,500 were 
children. When the figures for June, which showed a 
death rate of 10g per thousand, were published, 
supporters of the system explained that the severe 
mortality was due to an epidemic of measles. But 
the return for July showed a rate of 183 per thousand, 
and even this terrible figure has been exceeded, for the 
August rate is 213 per thousand, or just upon twice the 
vate which horrified us in June. As the Manchester 
Guardian points out, this rate is equal to that of the 
worst week of the plague at Bombay ! 


THE military news of this week is of such import- 
ance that it merits a full analysis. Inthe past ten days 
we have received in this country the mutilated fragments 
of what have undoubtedly been very grave despatches 
from Lord Kitchener, but even from these fragments we 
can reconstruct something of the situation in South 
Africa. We have lost a battery of guns. The useless- 
ness of the local auxiliaries—already sufficiently clear 
to the enemy — has been emphasised by the failure 
of the Johannesburg corps to follow up Major 
Gough, and by the collapse near Bloemfontein. 
The enemy has discovered that such attacks can 
be made with comparatively small loss to them- 
selves, and their expenditure of ammunition has 
been not only recouped, but greatly exceeded by the 
captures they have made. Whether the four success- 
ful attacks from which we have suffered were a delibe- 
rately planned reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s last 
absurdity we cannot tell. But certainly nothing could 
put more heart into the enemy than the coincidence of 
four such successes immediately following the date 
upon which (to use the expressions of an American) 
the Cabinet in London had ‘‘ disqualified” them. 


Tuat the enemy’s successes have been effected 
with little loss to their side is not difficult to prove. 
In one reverse—of which, by the way, we are told 
singularly little, the capture near Bloemfontein—but 
four of our men appear to have fallen. It may reason- 
ably be conjectured that the enemy’s loss was no 
larger. The attack on the Lancers at Tarkastad was 
evidently in the nature of a surprise, and Lord 
Kitchener’s words(if they are Lord Kitchener’s) that ‘‘the 
enemy suffered severe losses” look very suspicious in 
the face of the fact that they left no dead upon the field. 
The news agencies tell us that Smuts *‘ carried away 
his dead and wounded,” and as that wholly impossible 
lie has done service since the beginning of the war and 
beer isproved at least sixty times we may take it. as 
the equivalent of saying the enemy’s loss on this 
occasion was little or none. 


BLoop RIVER was, again, a surprise, but the 
enemy’s losses were undoubtedly heavier there than in 
the attack on the Lancers. What they were we do 
not know, but in an ambush of this nature one can be 
morally certain that they were less than those of the 


party they caught. The capture of the camp of Lovat’s 
Scouts on the Orange River is again an example of an 
action in which few men would fall on the attacking side. 
Ifa small force without guns captures another small 
force with guns, it is as certain as anything canbethatthe 
latter were caught napping. Our total losses, then, by 
killed and wounded in these engagements must greatly 
outnumber those of the enemy, and this is but one 
more example of what the last few months have amply 
proved, that the Boers have determined to risk as little 
wastage as possible, and to inflict the maximum 
amount of embarrassment and damage on us with the 
minimum amount of depletion in their own forces. 


THAT such tactics are the obvious duty of the Boer 
commanders goes without saying. But there is another 
point worth careful consideration. There is no serious 
wastage of the Boers in the field by capture and sur- 
render. We receive weekly accounts (‘‘ bags”) of 
Boers ; but unfortunately for their credibility they are 
wildly at variance with the known facts of the 
campaign. How the totals are arrived at no one has 
the least idea. It may be the black servants, 
children, old men, invalids, and perhaps women are 


‘included. It may be that many items are counted twice 


over. One thing is as clear as noonday, and that is 
that if (as the official statistics made out) the enemy 
were but 13,000 in June, and if (as the subsequent 
figures would portend) they are now only 6,000, the 
strain of the war should be infinitely relieved if not 
nearly extinguished. On the contrary, it is getting 
worse. But the matter is not worth serious discussion. 
All the world knows that we have at least 15,000 rifles 
still opposed to us, and perhaps nearer 20,000. It is 
on that basis and from the accounts of actual engage- 
ments that we can alone draw any sound conclusions, 


THERE are two further points of importance in 
connection with the recent news. The first is the 
release of the prisoners, the second is the question of 
Boer reprisals. That the prisoners have been released 
is a clear sign that the persistent plan pursued for 
months past, and enforced by an excellent discipline 
proceeding from a strong central authority, is still 
adhered to by the enemy. It is arrant nonsense to say 
that the enemy cannot keep the prisoners. Even if 
they could not, they could turn them adrift in 
much worse spots than they at present choose; they 
could retain all officers as hostages, and they could 
hold courts-martial—as we do—upon the captured. 
They prefer to pass the whole lot through the mill and 
to attack our discipline and our morale by turning 
surrendered men adrift to surrender again. It is a 
conclusive proof that they look forward to a long 
continuance of the war and are in no hurry for its last 
stages. 


It is difficult to see what form Boer retaliation 
will take against threats of banishment. We have 
already banished ten “‘ leaders.” What does this mean ? 
We have captured no leaders since the 15th; and if 
banishment means penal servitude for life against 
anyone we choose to name the thing is a farce. 
Whatever settlement follows the war must of its 
nature include the release of prisoners of war, 
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It is not easy to guess, however, by what methods 
the Boers will meet such an action on our part as 
the mere declaration that we do not intend to release 
certain prisoners. Probably they do not believe it. 
Meanwhile, in so far as it has any effect, it will bea 
powerful deterrent against future surrenders. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fixed idea in military matters is to train 


and discipline the enemy of the country and to render’ 


them as formidable as possible. He has succeeded 
painfully after two years with the somewhat raw 
material in South Africa. Let us pray he may not 
have a chance with more redoubtable opponents. 


PROFESSOR WESTLAKE, the Cambridge Professor or 
International Law, in a letter to the Zimes of the 23rd, 
discusses the recent practice of protecting trains in 
South Africa by compelling prominent burghers to 
accompany them. We have annexed the country, 
he says, and the inhabitants have accordingly attained 
the status and rights of British subjects. 


‘‘ Therefore, to put a peaceable ex-Boer on a railway train 
as a defence would be the same thing, both legally and 
morally, as to do it to the natural-born British subject of 
oldest standing in Johannesburg. If it be suggested that 
the victims might be taken from the concentration camps, 
the dilemma arises—are the persons in those camps free to 
leave them ornot? Ifthey are, their remaining there brings 
them within the category of persons who have accepted a 
change of status by living peaceably under the King’s 
Government. If they are not, we have no right to assume 
against them that their option, if they had any, would be 
exercised in such a manner as to make them still enemies.” 


Mr. Westlake sees no difference in kind between 
such acts and ‘‘that of insurgents who might put 
women and children in front of a barricade.” Finally, the 
Professor observes that even the Prussians did not put 
Frenchmen on their trains without giving notice of 
their intention to do so. 
sary to render the practice a deterrent. Lord Kitchener 
would find it extremely difficult to give notice to every 
commando which might upset a train. Professor 
Westlake has turned the tables very neatly on Sir 
Frederick Pollock, who must either repudiate annexa- 
tion or accept his conclusions. According to Professor 
Westlake, if annexation stands the practice is illegal ; 
if it does not, the practice is at any rate barbarous. In 
either case it is futile. It will be remémbered that the 
Times correspondent described the attack on Miss 
Jacoba Page during the action on the railway as a 
brutal murder. It is interesting and reassuring to find 
this lady figures in the official casualty list as ‘‘ slightly 
wounded.” Sir Frederick Pollock sees in the isolated 
brutalities of individual combatants an excuse for resort- 
ing to barbarities upon non-combatants, though what 
end he thinks it would serve it is difficult to see. We 
are obsessed by this mania for eternally punishing some- 
body else than the offender. 


THE report of the Indian Famine Commission, 
which was signed on May 8, has at last been published. 
Sir A. Macdonell and his colleagues explain that the 
severity of the famine was intensified by the failure of 
water supplies and of fodder, while the number of 
persons on relief was unprecedented. They are of 
opinion that the cost of relief, which amounted, 
when the loss of revenue is added, to ten millions, 
was excessive, as many people demoralised by the 
preceding famine were too ready to accept relief. No 
part of India, the report continues, if unprotected by 
irrigation, can be considered free from the risk of 
deficient rainfall and consequent failure of harvest. 
To meet this danger the Commissioners recom- 
mend (1) an efficient system of intelligence, (2) 
effective programmes of relief works, (3) reserves 
of establishment, and (4) reserves of tools and plant. 
No province, in 1899, was fully prepared with these 
safeguards. In dealing with an actual famine, the first 


Indeed, such notice is neces-: 


thing is to be ready and to maintain public courage in 
the threatened districts by liberal advances, prompt 
organisation of non-official workers, and early remis- 
sions of taxation. When a famine has developed, 


and test works are in operation, the report 
recommends that the test should be stringent, 
but not repellant, and ‘‘labour should be the 


only test. Neither a distance test nor compulsory resi- 
dence should be imposed.” Of other works, ‘‘ village ” 
are preferred to ‘‘ public” works, as being more econo- 
mical, more easy to control, less exposed to epidemics, 
and “less likely to loosen moral and domestic ties.’ 
Village works, in short, should be the backbone of a 
relief system. The loss of cattlemay be prevented by a 
prompt distribution of fodder, so that the railways may 
cope with the traffic. ‘‘ It is evident that large stocks 
of fodder, State and private, were kept waiting at the 
railway stations for want of waggons to carry them 
away.” Altogether it is estimated that the deaths 
actually due to famine in British districts amounted to 
one and a quarter millions. The moral of the report 
seems to be that famine mortality may be checked by 
careful preparations and prompt action. 


Lorp Rosesery received the freedom of Stranraer 
on Wednesday, and naturally made a speech in return. 
With his remarks on the importance of financial purity 
in municipal life everyone will agree. His advocacy of 
the proposed Irish tunnel, however, will meet with less 
approval. This fantastic scheme, which does not even 
promise to pay, is the Sfecfator’s substitute for Home 
Rule. It recalls the Irish Disestablishment story of 
the Irish member who said that ‘‘ Now the last bridge 
has been broken down which separated Ireland from 
England.” Lord Rosebery admitted that no person 
‘would invest a shilling of his own in the hope of a 
remunerative return, but he was inclined to think that 


. Great Britain had spent much money much worse.” 


But the most remarkable part of the speech was its end : 


“Some day there might be a Government bold enough to 
consider whether eight millions of money might not as well 
be spent in the construction of a tunnel between Ireland 
and Great Britain as in a thousand other ways in which it 
had been mis-spent. It would, at any rate, not amount to 
the cost of two months of that melancholy war which was 
still dragging on in South Africa. If by any means—calcu- 
late this—if by any means we should shorten that war by 
two months ot what appears to be its destined course, we 
could have the money in our pockets to make this tunnel.” 


This is, we think, the first time that a distinguished 
Imperialist has complained of the cost of the war. 


‘‘ THERE is a general expectation that bad times in 
business are at hand,” writes the author of City Notes 
in the new number of the Zconomic Journal, The writer is 
well known as Sir Robert Giffen, whose championship 
of military expenditure makes the following observa- 
tions particularly interesting. After referring to the 
probability that the expenditure on war and armaments 
will lead to bad trade, Sir Robert continues : 


“This view, however, is not commonly held in the City, 
where it is seen that the expenditure of the Government has 
much the same economic effect as the expenditure of any 
other great employer. The expenditure, of course, leaves 
the community with less to spend on other objects; but it 
the community chooses to secure ¢his object, the employ- 
ment of labour to secure it is a substitute for other employ- 
ment, and the general volume of business is not diminished, 
if, indeed, it is not for the moment increased by the 
employment of some labourers who would otherwise he idle, 
so that the Government outlay becomes a distinct stimulus 
to trade. War is necessarily a loss to the community. The 
people who carry it on have less to spend en other objects 
than if they had no war. But it does not imply any depres- 
sion or diminution of trade so long as the community are 
content to carry on the war, and make that one of the objects 
of their business.” 


One of the objects of their business! The stimulus 
produced by the expenditure of capital at home is 
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obvious. But, of course, only a fraction of the expendi- 
ture is of any use in this way when the area of opera- 
tions is 5,000 miles off. The British taxpayer’s 
prodigal son is spending his father’s earnings in a far 
country. 


In a letter which appears in Thursday’s Zimes, 
Mr. C. S. Roundell, an ex-chairman of quarter sessions, 
reviews the recent official return of public-house and 
other licenses of which renewal was refused in 1900, 
The most remarkable fact disclosed by the return is the 
inactivity of the magistrates. ‘‘In no fewer than 
thirty-one English and Welsh counties, and in 229 
boroughs the licensing law was a dead letter ’—/.e., 
no objection was taken to a single licerse. These 
figures show— 


“That over the greater part of England and Wales the 
police were unwilling, or powerless, to put the law in 
motion for the regulation and control of the liquor trade, 
and that the magistrates stood by acquiescent.” 


No one, of course, would suggest that all the publi- 
cans in these boroughs and counties were impec- 
cable. The chief reason for the inaction of the police 
is the unwillingness of quarter sessions to confirm 
therefusal of renewals bythe local benches. Of forty-one 
appeals in the counties no less than twenty-four were 
allowed, and in the boroughs twenty-one out of seventy. 
Under such conditions it is obviously futile to refuse 
renewals. One encouraging fact, however, emerges ; 
‘fas many as twenty-six licenses were refused renewal 
on the sole ground of being ‘ not required for the public 
convenience.’” Mr. Roundell admits the difficulty of 
discriminating between applicants for renewal when 
the existing houses are too numerous, and suggests 
‘*that the justices at brewster sessions should intimate 
their opinion that in certain localities the number of 
licensed houses was excessive, and should give public 
notice that after, say, two or three years they would 
proceed to make a reduction, in the meantime inviting 
the brewers to come to an agreement among them- 
selves, if possible, as to the particular houses which 
might most properly be closed.” 


Ir is remarkable that the endowment of archwo- 
logical research by the State, which is the rule in most 
countries, and especially in Germany, is not held to be 
desirable in England. As it is a matter in which it is 
difficult to interest the ordinary run of people suffi- 
ciently to secure their financial support, it may surely 
be urged that the State should suitably recognise its 
undoubted importance. Under present conditions 
archeological undertakings in this country do not 
receive their fair share of help from private individuals, 
and this is especially the case with excavations niade 
on Roman sites, which, with the single exception of 
Silchester, where the work of excavating a Roman 
country town in its entirety is more than half com- 
pleted, are hardly known to the great majority. 
An attempt is being made at Caerwent, between Chep- 
stow and Newport (Mon.)—the westernmost point of 
Roman occupation yet discovered—to follow in the 
steps of the Silchester excavators. The rectangular 
area occupied by the Roman city, the walls of which 
are still in part well preserved, is occupied by the 
modern village, the buildings of which, however, do 
not cover the half of it, so that there are many spaces 
available for excavation. The work has already been 
begun ; several large houses have been brought to 
light, some of the rooms of which contain mosaic pave- 
ments, and have their walls decorated with brilliantly 
painted plaster, much of which is still zw stu. It is 
hoped that eventually all the vacant ground within the 
walls may be excavated; but this will require both 
time and money; and while the excavators are pre- 


pared to expend the former, for the latter they must 
look to the generosity of the public. 


At the German Social Democratic meetings at 
Liibeck interest has centred on the Bebel-Bernstein 
dispute. Herr Bernstein, having been for some time 
leader of the German Socialists, was banished, and 
came to live in England. During his stay in this 
country he observed that the working-classes managed 
to attain their objects by a practical policy, and not by 
striving after the visionary schemes at which German 
Socialism aimed. He thus came to question, and 
finally to abandon, much of the Marxian theory which 
his old comrades still maintained. On returning to 
Germany, therefore, Bernstein found himself somewhat 
unpopular. At the Liibeck meetings the quarrel between 
the moderate and extreme Socialists came to a head, 
Bebel moving a resolution which censured Bernstein. 
In its terms the resolution is rather ridiculous, as it 
only states that Bernstein’s action has ‘‘ created dis- 
satisfaction,” and that ‘‘the meeting expects Bern- 
stein not to turn a deaf ear to this, and to act accord- 
ingly.” The motion was carried by 203 to 31, but 
nothing appears to follow from it. It would, however, 
be a mistake to infer that German Socialism has re- 
pudiated Bernstein. There has in fact been a gradual 
abandonment of Marxism and an approach to what 
we may call Continental Liberalism. For instance, 
the Socialists are now the Free Trade party in Ger- 
many ; and this change is chiefly due to the writings 
and influence of the man whom they have just cen- 
sured. 


Tue first of the races for the America Cup has been 
no race. As happened so often last year, the yachts 
failed to cover the distance within the time limit of five 
and a half hours, and the question of superiority 
between the Columbia and Shamrock II. remains in 
doubt as we go to press. This has caused the keenest 
disappointment in both countries, especially at the 
scene of action; yachting has become a craze among 
wealthy people there, and the racing is followed by all 
classes with intense interest. In the international Univer- 
sity athletic sports the English team were badly beaten ; 
out of nine events only the two mile and half mile races 
(won by H. W. Workman, of Cambridge), and the 
mile (won by F. G. Cockshott, of Cambridge) being 
placed to the credit of the Englishmen. It is, perhaps, 
worth noticing that these events were the ones calling 
for the most sustained exertion. In such events as the 
jumps and short-distance races the American superiority 
was marked. 


Tue long immunity from small-pox which London 
has enjoyed has been interrupted during the last few 
weeks by a small epidemic, which, however, appears 
from the latest returns to be satisfactorily dying out. 
That it did not attain more serious proportions is no 
doubt due to the excellent sanitary conditions prevailing 
in London, and to the efficient administration of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. It is doubtful whether it 
will afford any valuable statistics on the vexed question 
of the efficacy of vaccination. By general agreement 
the existing arrangements for vaccination are supremely 
unsatisfactory ; evasions daily become more common 
and more various and the public is not allowed the 
protection and safeguards, in the matter of lymph, 
which ought to accompany any system of compulsory 
vaccination. It is true that the diminution of small- 
pox has lessened the importance of the question, and some 
part of thisresult is undoubtedly duetoimproved sanitary 
conditions, to which anti-vaccinators would give the whole 
credit. But the majority of thinking men would 
ascribe the greater part of the credit to enforced 
vaccination. 
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LAWLESSNESS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE Times recovered on Thursday from the gloom 
into which it had been cast by the collapse of its 
absurd military anticipations, on learning that ten Boer 
officers, who had been captured since September 15, 
had been gazetted as banished under Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Proclamation. The news was exactly  calcu- 
lated to inspire enthusiasm in Printing House-square. The 
Times always reserves its most courageous flourishes for 
occasions when some mean action is done or contemplated. 
But the satisfaction of the Zimes is never quite complete 
unless the particular action it praises is lawless as well 
as mean. ‘The latest news is therefore entirely to its taste, 
for that the action reported is illegal is quite clear from the 
language used by the statesman who issued and those who 
defended the Proclamation. 
Mr. Asquith’s language was precise and unmistakable : 


“It is a total mistake to suppose that the Proclamation 
has the force of law; no Minister in this country has the 
power by putting on a piece of paper the sentence of banish- 
ment to make that sentence effective against any part of His 
Majesty’s subjects. What the Proclamation really amounts 
to is this, and in this respect it corresponds, I think, to 
a large extent with what was done at the end of 
the Franco-German war with regard to the inhabitants 
of Alsace. The Proclamation says to these people: You 
must make your choice. If by the date fixed you surrender 
well and good; if youdo not, we warn you that local 
legislation will be initiated for the purpose of doing what 
was done to the inhabitants of Alsace who did not choose 
to come in under the Proclamation on terms, banishing 
you from the territery. I emphasise this point for two reasons 
—first, because not only as a Liberal, but as one in favour of 
our form of Constitution, I should demur with an emphasis 
that cannot be exaggerated to any assumption on the part of 
th: Executive Government that they had the right by a 
paper Proclamation to banish from any part of His Majesty’s 
dominions any number of His Majesty’s subjects. That is 
not the power that rests with the Executive Government. 
I say this, in the second place, because before the warning 
given by that Proclamation can be put into practical effect 
legislation will have to take place, local legislation, legisla- 
tion which in every stage can be discussed, and which even 
when it has been passed into law is capable of amendment, 
revision, and even reversal.” 


The author justified his Proclamation by the following 
sentences: - 


““ We have a right to make a law in those colon ies, as we 
have a right to make a law here if we choose, to banish, to 
expel from the country, any persons whose presence there 
we may consider to be undesirable, and ali we have done 
by the Proclamation is to warn certain persons that if they 


do not surrender by September 15 those proceedings will 
be taken against them.” 


In other words, the Proclamation was a threat 
to initiate certain legislation. If the telegram is 
correct the authorities instead of waiting to initiate 
legislation have banished certain persons, declared to 
be our subjects, by the exercise of a right to banish by 
administrative order which exists in Russia, but does not 
exist in the British Empire. When Lord Elgin did in the 
Canadian_Rebellion precisely what Lord Kitchener is re- 
ported to have done, the Duke of Wellington moved a vote 
of censure on him in the Lords, the Government of the day 
had to withdraw his Proclamation, and Lord Elgin resigned. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who thought that Quebec was taken after 
and not before the American Revolution, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to know the history of Canada. But it is impossible 
that the entire Ministry is as ignorant of law and history as 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Asquith will no doubt protest 
strenuously against so flagrant an illegality. 
Unhappily our administration in South Africa is 
made up of illegalities. Take the condition of 
Cape Colony. It was easy enough two years ago to 
persuade ourselves that martial law was a very excellent 


and practical way of securing order in disturbed districts ; 
that only stupid literalists winced at the irregularity ; and 
that popular liberties would be not one penny the worse. 
Now the temporary expedient has been erected into a 
system; now for months and months military  tri- 
bunals have been administering, over the whole of 
Cape Colony, except Cape Town and a few 
other seaports, what the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn agreed in declaring 
to be no law at all; now in a self-governing colony news- 
papers are suppressed, houses are searched, colonists are 
arrested without warrant and imprisoned without trial, and 
all that is left of the machinery of justice is in the 
hands of untrained and exasperated men, with, it 
may be, the best will in the world to be fair, 
but, certainly, without the slightest chance of exhibit- 
ing a judicial temper. And all this is regarded with 
indifference by free-born Englishmen at home who worked 
themselves into a white heat over the irregularities of a cer- 
tain court-martial at Rennes in September, 1899! For our 
own part, we have always maintained that the proclamation 
of martial law in Cape Colony was an illegality pure and 
simple ; that martial law could be legally administered over 
soldiers, not over civilians ; in foreign territory occupied by 
our armies, not in our own territory at all. The answer 
which is attempted to this contention is that necessity knows 
no law, and that in the presence of exceptional and crush- 
ing circumstances martial law is to be excused as the only 
way of avoiding anarchy. Yes, but what of “exceptional 
and crushing circumstances” which endure for the best 
part of two years over the best part of a vast colony, which 
was once self-governing ? What of a Government which 
in this, as in other respects, is the victim of a sudden, un- 
foreseen, and unavoidable “ necessity”—for two years on 
end? The Colonial Office may make its choice of the 
dilemma ; either that exceptional and sudden crisis which 
alone can justify martial law has passed, in which case the 
regular course of justice should be restored; or else the 
crisis has become chronic, in which case the true situation in 
the Cape Colony is far worse than the gloomiest among us 
had supposed. 

But martial law is by no means the end of this business. 
A recent telegram from Cape Town supplies a new illustra- 
tion of the blessings of a not too rigid attachment to the 
forms of the Constitution. The Cape Parliament is now 
prorogued until November 20, and the twelve months’ limit 
between one sitting and another will thereby be comfortably 
overstepped. In the debate on the Colonial Office vote on 
August 2, Mr. Chamberlain airily confessed as much: 


“ There will be a breach of the Constitution if the Cape 
Parliament is not called together in October next, because 
the Constitution distinctly declares it to be called together 
within twelve months.” 


It does indeed. Not content with the English plan of 
leaving the annual meeting of Parliament among the un- 
written conventions of the Constitution, secured not by 
positive law but by the still more effective sanction of the 
impossibility of governing the army or of appropriating 
supplies without it, the Constitution of the Cape makes the 
regularity of the assembly of its legislators a matter of defi- 
nite enactment. Section 77 of the Constitution Ordinance 
of 1852 runs: 


“ And beit enacted that there shall be a session of the 
Parliament of the Cape of Good Hope once at least in every 
ear, so that a period of twelve calendar months shall not 
intervene between the last sitting of the said Parliament in 
one session and its first sitting at next session.” 


It will be observed that it is not until the English Parliament 
is up, and its criticisms thereby avoided, that the extreme 
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step is taken of setting at naught this fundamental rule. 
Indeed, in August Mr. Chamberlain was quite hopeful that 
there would be no breach. “ Up to the present time,” he 
«e'd, “the Cape Government have expressed the hope that 
tney will be able to call Parliament tog:ther in Octeber.” 
Delightful confidence! And how odd a coincidence it is 
that our Colonial Secretary should only find out that his 
passion for legality was doomed to disappointment after 
M.P.s who could have sympathised with him have scattered 
for the holidays. Even as it was, this same passion for 
legality came into awkward conflict with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
other great attachment—the love of exact statement—for he 
roundly declared in the same speech that it was “ not a true 
description ” to speak, two months ago, of any “breach of 
the Constitution by the Cape Government ” at all. The fact 
is that public money had then been appropriated for some 
months past (as it is still appropriated) by Governor’s warrant, 
without any legal authority whatever, and it is about as 
sensible for Mr. Chamberlain to deny that this is a consti- 
tutional breach as it would be for him to protest that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may pay away what he pleases 
to landlords and parsons without asking Parliament to con- 
sent to the doles. 

If it really 7s necessary to suspend the Cape Constitution 
and the necessity has not been proved, there is a legal way 
of doing it which, at any rate, avoids something of the odium 
of our present high-handed proceedings. That way is the 
passing of an Imperial Act for the purpose—as was done, 
for instance, for Lower Canada in 1838. Then, at least, we 
should have the letter of the law on our side. But, as it is, 
the Colonial Office goes on, trusting to future acts of in- 
demnity, prating about necessity, and destroying all that is 
characteristic of English institutions. We wonder if Pro- 
fessor Dicey will have the face, next term at Oxford,’ to 
repeat his lectures about the “Rule of Law,” and the 
personal responsibility of officials for every act of govern- 
ment. When the supply of rebels drops, the military tri- 
bunals in Cape Colony might do worse than arrange for the 
public burning, as a treasonable publication, of his anti- 
quated treatise on the Constitution. 





THE LANARKSHIRE ELECTION. 


HE Government’s majority is increased by two 

as the result of the Lanarkshire election; but 

it would strain all the ingenuity of an accomplished 
party hack to interpret a result in which the Govern- 
ment’s candidate secures some 2,000 votes less than 
his opponents as a message of confidence and 
encouragement. The loss of a seat to the party 
is far less of a calamity than the election of a man 
who thinks that a Liberal can honourably associate 
himself with the fortunes and teaching of the Daily 
Mail. That disaster has been averted, and for the 
sake of the self-respect of the Liberal Party and the 
public morality of the ccuntry we are profoundly thank- 
ful that Mr. Harmsworth has been beaten. The MWesé- 
minster Gasette argued that althou; sh Mr. Harmsworth 
has a joint responsibility for the most virulent anti- 
Liberal paper in the country, his adoption by the 
officials of Lanarkshire made it the: duty of all Liberals 
to vote for him. Mr. Colville received seven thousand 
one hundred votes last year. Mr. Harmsworth received 
four thousand seven hundred votes yesterday. In other 
words, one-third of the Liberal Party: in the Division have 


decided that it was more important to protest against Mr. 
Harmsworth’s candidature than to prevent the loss 
of a seat to the enemy. When it is remembered 
that there is no Liberal paper in the West of Scotland, 
that Mr. Harmsworth had all the advantages of the 
wealth he has accumulated from his anti-Liberal news- 
paper, that he ate his words on Home Rule, became a 
convert to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s leadership 
after refusing to acknowledge him, and professed 
before the fight was done quite a different Liberalism 
from that he paraded at its beginning, it will be seen 
that the result is striking and satisfactory. Those 
Liberals who refuse to allow Liberalism to become the, 
sport of local accidents and local blunders have taught 
Mr. Harmsworth some sound doctrine, and have taught 
the party a lesson in public morality. 

That lesson we are sure will not be lost. If the 
argument of the Westminster Gasctte was adopted it 
would follow that Liberals would be expected to sup- 
port Mr. Rhodes or Mr. Beit were either of those 
gentlemen adopted by a local caucus as a Liberal 
candidate. We are quite ready to acknowledge 
that there is room in the Liberal Party for 
differences of opinion, and we have not withheld 
our support from Liberal candidates with whom 
we disagreed. But in the case of Lanarkshire, 
who was the Liberal candidate? Mr. Harmsworth’s 
newspaper connections made his pose as a Liberal 
candidate a piece of astounding insolence. He started 
the campaign asa Unionist, admitting no allegiance to 
the leader of the Opposition. Mr. Smillie holds the 
traditional views of Liberals on all the vital questions 
of the hour. He has other views which we do not 
share and which we do not profess to regard as 
fundamentally true or salutary. But Mr. Smillie’s 
heresies would not have prevented him from taking an 
active and loyal part in the work of the Opposition. Mr. 
Harmsworth’s heresies would merely have added another 
mutineer to the weakness of that Opposition. If we 
analyse the support given to the two candidates, we 
find that the Liberal Press, with only one or two impor- 
tant exceptions, wished for Mr. Smillie’s election ; Sir 
Edward Grey, Captain Sinclair, Mr. Haldane, Mr. 
Munro Ferguson, Dr. Douglas, Mr. Ure, and Mr. Rigg 
supported the nominee of the Liberal Association ; Mr. 
George Russell, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the Master of 
Elibank, Mr. H. J. Wilson, Mr. Hope, Mr. Pirie, Mr. 
Cremer, Mr. Burns, Mr. Bell, and Mr. Pickard sup- 
ported Mr. Smillie. The mere statement of these names 
is an object lesson to such Liberals as imagine that 
the cause of party unity is served by holding that Liberals 
must endorse a candidature which flouts their elemen- 
tary sense of self-respect and dignity. The thanks of 
the country are due to those Liberals who, at some 
personal sacrifice and risk, have upheld the public 
honour of their party. 

Mr. Smillie’s candidature has served a further 
useful purpose. It is due to his courage and sincerity, 
for which he cannot be too highly praised, that the 
electorate have had an opportunity of learning the 
truth about the war. He said on the eve of the polling 
day that a great many persons in the constituency had 
changed their opinions about the war as the result 
of his campaign. We believe he is quite right. 
There is scarcely a leading Liberal paper left 
in the West of Scotland, and in no part of 
the United Kingdom has the ordinary man been left 
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so utterly to the mercy of a powerful and unscrupulous 
Press. Mr. Smillie’s campaign has been the means of 
acquainting the voters in a constituency where they 
have had no means of learning the truth with the views 
of great soldiers like Sir Neville Chamberlain, and of 
recalling that faith of Mr. Gladstone, which Mr. 
Harmsworth’s organ so offensively vilified. The 
Daily Chronicle, by a calculation which ignores the 
split in the Irish Party and the quarrel in the 
Labour ranks, dismisses the anti-war Liberals as 
a negligible quantity. That they certainly are not, 
or Mr. Harmsworth would have polled more than 
two-thirds of Mr. Colville’s vote. We do not 
believe he would have polled anything like the 
vote he has received if he had not secured the 
support of a conspicuous anti-war Liberal in Captain 
Sinclair by his recantation on Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s leadership, and by a_ characteristic 
trick of announcing Captain Sinclair as a speaker 
without asking his permission. Mr. Smillie has 
done the Liberal Party a great service in saving the 
Opposition from a disgrace that would have made it a 
laughing-stock in politics. If all his supporters had 
risen, as he and Mr. Keir-Hardie have risen, above 
haunting memories of old quarrels and jealousies, he 
might have done even better.. We hope his strenuous 
sincerity and courage will be rewarded, and that he 
will one day win the seat in Parliament he so richly 
deserves. We hope the local organisations will lay the 
lesson to heart and spare the party these gratuitous. 
humiliations in the future. 





THE ALFRED MILLENARY. 
HE celebrations in connection with the millenary of 
King Alfred strike a note of sympathy in the midst 
cf much that is unsympathetic, because altogether apart 
from any peculiar historical opinions all men feel the sancti- 
fying character of that which is at once strong and remote ; 
the ancient thing is always the most homely, and the distant 
thing the most near. The only possible peacemaker is a 
dead man, ever since by the sublime religious story a dead 
man only could reconcile heaven and earth. In a certain 
sense we always feel the past ages as human, and our own 
age as strangely and even weirdly dehumanised. In our 
own time the details overpower us; men’s badges and 
buttons seem to grow larger and larger as in a horrible: 
dream. ‘To study humanity in the present is like studying, 
& mountain with a magnifying glass ; to study it in the past. 
is like studying it through a telescope. 

For this reason England, like every other great andi 
historic nation, has sought its typical hero in remote and ill- 
recorded times. The personal and moral greatness of 
Alfred is, indeed, beyond question. It does not depend! 
ony more than the greatness of any other human hero upon 
the accuracy of any or all of the stories that are told about 
him. Alfred may not have done one of the things which 
are reported of him, but it is immeasurably easier to do 
every one of those things than to be the man of whom such 
things are reported falsely. Fable is, generally speaking,, 
far more accurate than fact, for fable describes a man as: 
he was to his own age, fact describes him as he is to a hand-- 
ful of inconside-able antiquarians many centuries ‘after.. 
Whether Alfred watched the cakes for the neat-herd’s wife,. 
whether he sang songs in the Danish camp, is of no interest: 
to anyone except those who set out to prove under con- 





siderable disadvantages that they are genealogically 
descended from him. But the man is better pictured in 
these stories than in any number of modern realistic 
trivialities about his favourite breakfast and his favourite 
musical composer. Fable is more historical than fact, be- 
cause fact tells us about one man and fable tells us about a 
million men. If we read of a man who could make green 
grass red and turn the sun into the moon, we may not 
believe these particular details about him, but we learn 
something infinitely more important than such trivialities, 
the fact that men could look into his face and believe it 
possible. The glory and greatness of Alfred, therefore, is 
like that of all the heroes of the morning of the world, set 
far beyond the chance of that strange and sudden dethrone- 
ment which may arise from the unsealing of a manuscript 
or the turning over of a stone. Men may have told lies 
when they said that he first entrapped the Danes with his 
song and then overcame them with his armies, but we know 
very well that it is not of us that such lies are told. ‘There 
may be myths clustering about each of our personalities ; 
local saga-men and chroniclers have very likely circulated 
the story that we are addicted to drink, or that we ferociously 
ill-use our wives. But they do not commonly lie to the 
effect that we have shed our blood to save all the inhabitants 
of the street. A story grows easily, but a heroic story is 
not a very easy thing to evoke. Wherever that exists we 
may be pretty certain that we are in the presence of a dark 
but powerful historic personality. We are in the presence 
of a thousand lies all pointing with their fantastic fingers to 
one undiscovered truth. 

Upon this ground alone every encouragement is due 
to the cult of Alfred. Every nation requires to have behind 
it some historic personality, the validity of which is proved 
as the validity of a gun is proved, by its long range. It is 
wonderful and splendid that we treasure, not the truth, but 
the very gossip about a man who died a thousand years ago. 
We may say to him, as M. Rostand says to the Austrian 
Prince: 

“ Dors, ce n’est pas toujours la Légende qui ment : 

Une réve est parfois moins trompeur qu’un document.” 

To have a man so simple and so honourable to repre- 
sent us in the darkness of primeval history, binds all the 
intervening centuries together, and mollifies all their mon- 
strosities. It makes all history more comforting and 
intelligible; it makes the desolate temple of the ages as 
humana as an inn parlour. 

But whether it come through reliable facts or through 
more reliable falsehoods the personality of Alfred has its 
own unmistakable colour and stature. Lord Rosebery 
uttered a profound truth when he said that that personality 
was peculiarly English. The great magnificence of the 
English character is. expressed in the word “ service.” 
There is, perhaps, no naticn so vitally theocratical as the 
English ; no nation in which the strong men have so con- 
sistently preferred the instrumental to the despotic attitude, 
the pleasures of the loyal to the pleasures of the royal posi- 
tion. We have had tyrants like Edward I. and Queen 
Elizabeth, but even our tyrants have had the worried and 
responsible air of stewards of a great estate. Our typical 
hero is such a man as the Duke of Wellington, who had 
every kind of traditional and external arrogance, but at the 
back of all that the strange humility which made it physi- 
cally possible for him without a gleam of humour or dis- 
comfort to go on his knees to a preposterous bounder like 
George IV. Across the infinite wastes of time and through 
all the mists of legend we still feel the presence in Alfred 
of this strange and unconscious self-effacement. After the 
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fullest estimate of our misdeeds we can still say that our 
very despots have been less self-assertive than many popular 
patriots. As we consider these things we grow more and 
more impatient of any modern tendencies towards the 
enthronement of a more self-conscious and theatrical ideal. 
Lord Rosebery called up before our imaginations the pic- 
ture of what Alfred would have thought of the vast modern 
developments of his nation, its immense fleet, its wide- 
spread Empire, its enormous contribution to the mechanical 
civilisation of the world. It cannot be anything but profit- 
able to conceive Alfred as full of astonishment and admira- 
tion at these things; it cannot be anything but good for 
us that we should realise that to the childlike eyes of a great 
man of old time our inventions and appliances have not 
the vulgarity and ugliness that we see in them. To Alfred 
a steamboat would be a new and sensational sea-dragon, 
and the periny postage a miracle achieved by the despotism 
of a demi-god. But when we have realised all this there 
is something more to be said in connection with Lord Rose- 
bery’s vision. What would King Alfred have said if he 
had been asked to expend the money which he devoted to 
the health and education of his people upon a struggle with 
some race of Visigoths or Parthians inhabiting a small 
section of a distant continent ? What would he have 
said if he had: known that that science of letters which 
he taught to England would eventually be used’ not to 
spread truth, but to drug the people with political assur 
ances as imbecile in themselves as the assurance that fire 
does not burn and water does not drown ? What would he 
have said if the same people who, in obedience to that 
ideal of service and sanity of which he was the example, had 
borne every privation in order to defeat Napoleon, should 
come at last to find no better compliment to one of their 
heroes than to call him the Napoleon of South Africa ? 
What would he have said if that nation for which he had 
inaugurated a long line of incomparable men of principle 
should forget all its traditions and coquette with the immoral 
mysticism of the man of destiny ? Let us follow these 
things by all means if we find them good, and can see 
nothing better. But to pretend that Alfred would have ad- 
mired them is like pretending that St. Dominic would have 
seen eye to eye with Mr. Bradlaugh, or that Fra Angelico 
would have revelled in the posters of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 
Let us follow them if we will, but let us take honestly all the 
disadvantages of our change; in the wildest moment of 
trimpph. let us feel the shadow upon our glories of the 
shame of the great king. 





KAFFIRS AND CONSOLS. 
A LESSON AND A FORECAST. 


HOSE who have studied Mill’s Inductive Logic 

will remember that one of the methods by which 

the human mind may hope to arrive at new truths is 

called the method of concomitant variations. This 

method is regulated, we learn from the eighth chapter 
of Mill’s third book, by the following canon : 


“ Whatever phenomenon varies in any manner, whenever 
another phenomenon varies in some particular manner, is 


either a cause or an effect of that phenomenon, or is con- 
nected with it through some fact of causation.” 

During the last two years a connection of this kind 
seems to have been established between two classes of 
Stock Exchange securities, those which used to be 
regarded as the most secure and stable in the market, 
and those which-used to be regarded as the most 
fluctuating and least secure—in short, between Consols 
and Kaffirs. ‘‘Consols were dull, and closed—lower 
for the account. ... Kaffirs were depressed by the 
weak advices from Paris.” We are all of us accustemed 
now to reading sentences like this in the financial 
column of our morning paper, and we are well aware 
that the phenomenon which produces these concomitant 
variations is the War. If our Commander-in-Chief— 
I suppose the War Office would call him our Poacher- 
in-Chief — reports a satisfactory ‘‘bag” there is 
buoyancy: if he can only report regrettable incidents 
there is dulness. 

I shall give some reasons for thinking that 
another fall of Consols is approaching and that it will 
be accompanied by a much greater fall in South African 
mines. But first let me notice a very striking and 
significant exception to the working of this system of 
concomitant variations. This exception refers to the 
movement of prices at the commencement of the war. 
On October 3, just before the war, Consols stood at 
102}, Rand Mines at 27}, and ‘‘Chartereds” at 2,5. 
Now it may be assumed that the Rand financiers and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer are at this moment 
equally anxious for the war to end; but it has been 
shown by Mr. J. A. Hobson and others in the columns 
of Zhe Speaker that the Rand financiers, far from 
being averse, were most eagerly and resolutely bent 
upon war in the spring and summer of 1899, 
and there is reason to suppose that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach was the least bellicose member of the 
Cabinet. The result of the outbreak of war fully 
justified the financial hopes which had led Messrs. 
Rhodes, Beit, and their colleagues to an expenditure 
of hundreds of thousands of pounds upon the South 
African and English Press. As I have just pointed out, 
before the war Rand Mines stood at 27} and Chartereds 
at 2,5. A few weeks later (on November 25) they stood 
at 42% and 4,); respectively. Consols, on the other 
hand, only moved from 102} to 103. There was no 
reason, indeed, why they should move at all, seeing that 
the loan of ten millions which was to cover the cost of the 
war was only to be contributed partially by the mines. It 
was suggested at the time that the mines would pay half, 
The cost of the war as at present ‘‘estimated ” by the 
Government is close upon 150 millions. If the mines 
contributed half, they would contribute seventy-five 
millions ; but the Government has already acquiesced 
in Sir David Barbour’s proposal that they should az 
most not contribute more than fifty millions. It will be 
remembered that the first estimates of the present year 
were, in the words of the Secretary for War, ‘‘ based 
on the assumption that for the first four months of the 
new financial year (z.e., April, May, June, and July) the 
field force in South Africa would be maintained at fuli 
strength, and that a gradual diminution would subse- 
quently take place.” In July the War Office had on 
paper a scheme for withdrawing 70,000 men. Where 
is the scheme now? Why, the Government is being 
pressed to send out more troops. Where are these 


troops to come from ? Ministers must either send out 
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more troops, which they have not got, or revert to a 
civilised policy and the Law of Nations. 


What will be the financial consequences ? It is not 
necessary to be a Treasury official to know that the 
cost of the war has again been ridiculously under- 
estimated. August and September have cost as much 
or more than April and May, say twelve millions. 
Does any one think that October and November will 
cost less? On the contrary, if more horses and men 
have to be sent, the coming series of months will be 
more expensive than those which preceded. In other 
words, the estimates will fall enormously short. But 
no more taxes will be added until the next Budget. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer must therefore ask 
Parliament for more borrowing powers. Can he wait 
till January? The Sfatist says he can. The Jnvesfors’ 
Review says he can’t. The latter view is ours. 


It is some months since, relying upon our military 
correspondent’s diagnosis, I ventured to predict that 
before the autumn was over Consols would fall to go 
or even lower. They fell a few weeks ago to 91, but 
have since rallied, in consequence one must suppose of 
an artificial buoyancy produced by Lord Kitchener’s 
‘‘bags.” It now seems certain that the situation in 
South Africa, and especially in Cape Colony, is getting 
worse rather than better; there is no sign of the 70,000 
troops returning to England, upon the strength of 
which—and such a reduction would have brought a 
great financial relief to our exchequer—Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach hoped to avoid the necessity for 
another autumn session and another loan. Such 
a necessity cannot, therefore, be avoided by any 
constitutional means, if the war continues to 
be ‘‘ rigorously and vigorously prosecuted.” It 
must therefore be assumed that Consols_ will 
fall gradually lower and lower with consequences 
to insurance companies, banks, and holders who 
may from time to time be compelled to realise, 
which can be imagined by the veriest tiros of 
finance. Some time ago we gave an illustration 
from the case of a light railway; this week we will 
take one from the case of a British colony, whose 
enthusiasm for the war rose, and whose credit has 
been steadily falling ever since, in sympathy 
with that of the mother country. The first loan 
obtained by Western Australia was in April, 1896, 
when £750,000 was asked for, and applications 
made for 43,298,000. The average price obtained 
was £100 16s. 8d., the interest 3 percent. Another 
issue of 1,000,000 was made in March, 1900, 
again at 3 per cent.; this time a million and a 
half was applied for and the average price of the 
issue was 493 12s. 10d., so that the colony, although 
its direct contribution to the war is imperceptible, had 
suffered a large indirect loss through the war last year. 
Another loan has just been asked for by Western 
Australia ; the rate of interest remains 3 per cent., and 
the new stock has actually been offered and, of course, 
subscribed, at yt. The Agent-General, it seems, is 
quite proud of the achievement, though it means a dead 
loss to the colony of nine pounds in every hundred 
borrowed as compared with the issue of 1896. So 
much for Consols and Colonial securities. 


A word about the mines. It is true that their 


movements after the first extraordinary rise in 
October-November, 1899, have generally corresponded 


with Consols, but the general result has been rather 
less unfavourable. Whereas Consols have fallen 
from 113 in 1897 to 102 in October, 1899, and to 93 
now, 7.€., 9 points since the war began, Rand 
Mines are still at 41, having never stood higher 
than 45 since the war began, and having fallen early 
last year as low as 28. Just before the Raid they 
touched 453 (their highest point), but the Raid drove 
them down to 18, and early in 1897 they sank to 153. 
Yet surely as a real investment the mines of the Rand 
are far less attractive now than at any time previous to 
the war. A great collapse is almost certain, as certain 
as in the case of a surface of ice when the water which 
supported it subsides. The great financiers who have 
held on so long must subside when the smaller 
shareholders begin to clear out in earnest. See 
how bad the prospect really is. ‘* The work of 
mining is practically suspended,” says the Sta/rs/, 
a journal which has at last given up the task of 
buoying up the shareholders in South African mines 
with false hopes. Whatever happens, the mines can 
never again hope to reap the profits of the golden reign 
of Kruger. If the Boers recover their autonomy the 
whip will be laid on. If the Rand becomes a Crown 
colony, scorpions will certainly be applied by any 
British Government. There are very few members of 
Parliament who dare vote against so popular a scheme 
as the taxation of the mines. And even if Mr. Chamber- 
lain can keep a majority in this Parliament no one 
would care to predict it a long life. Lord Milner, 
who is expected to befriend the financiers if he has the 
power, is not likely to stay out there long. He is 
sure to be ‘‘ promoted” to make room for someone 
who can live on friendly terms with the Afrikanders. 
Home Rule for the Rand is impracticable. Neither 
the Boers nor the British are likely to relinquish so 
easy and so fat a prize. The losses in the war have 
been so great that whatever race, republic, or colony, 
gets the Rand, it is certain to be taxed up to the point 
of discouragement. Then labour must be scarce and 
dear for a long time, and the food famine, when the 
war is over, will make farming and agriculture a very 
lucrative occupation. For these, and other reasons, I 
venture to think that while Consols are likely to sink 
considerably before Christmas, something more like a 
collapse is to be expected in the shares of Rand Mines 
and of the other principal mining companies of South 
Africa. 


F. W. Hirst. 





THE RAILROAD POWER IN AMERICA. 


LL who follow the growth of trusts and other com- 
binations iv the United States are aware that one of 

the most importent factors in this movement is the rail- 
road power. The 200,000 miles of railroad constitute the 
only effectiye highways of the nation, and those who own 
or control this system hold in their hands the economic, and 
possibly the political, destinies of the nation. The Stan- 


derd Oi: Trust, the rucleus of that sirange industrial 
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monster which is now reaching out its tentacles over most 
of the important trades of the country, owed its origin to 
corrupt bargains with the traffic managers of railroads in 
the oil country, and those who have traced the history of 
this and other trusts are aware that the permanent character 
of the well-organised trust, as distinguished from the brief- 
lived pools and other unstable “ combines.” largely consists 
in the control of the means of transport. It is this fact that 
gives supreme importance to the recent avowed alliance of 
the railroud and the manufacturing combinations in 
America. 

How far and how fast railroad combination is going, 
and how helpless is all existing State machinery to grapple 
with the public dangers it involves, appears from the last 
report of the Inter-State Commerce Commission. 


The chief reason why the industrial trusts require the 
co-operation of the railroads is in order that they may 
secure discriminative rates in their favour so as to crush 
existing or potential rivals. The Commissioners frankly 
admit the complete failure of the Inter-State Commission 
Act and of the various State laws to prevent such discrimina- 
tion. “If public transportation can be bought and sold 
like a commodity, the largest purchaser will, some of the 
time, if not all the time, get the best terms. The 
policy now pursued can not and will not prevent an out- 
come of vicious discriminations. And what is most unfor- 
tunate of all, those discriminations favour the few and place 
the many at disadvantage. They aid the strong, who have 
no need of assistance, and handicap the weak with burdens 
which by comparison are always unjust and often destruc- 
tive.” 

These arrangements between strong customers and 
public carriers, though illegal and opposed to public policy, 
abound, and the Commissioners can suggest no method of 
preventing them “ under the conditions now existing,” 7.¢., 
so long as public highways are instruments of private 
profit. 

Still more significant are the facts relating to railroad 
combinations. A certain amount of agreement among 
different railroads is, of course, essential to secure the 
uniformity of treatment and the interchange of services 
which the Inter-State Commerce Law aims to obtain. But 
it is found practically impossible to keep combination 
within such limits. Nowhere else in the industrial world 
are the inducements to combine so great. For nowhere 
else is competition so wasteful. “In most kinds of busi- 
ness, competition stops with the bankruptcy of one or more 
of the competitors, but here the weak, roundabout bank- 
rupt line can often inflict as serious damage as could a 
prosperous rival.” Again, a railroad combination 1s less 
easily detected by the general consuming public, because a 
slight increase of rates for carriage does not appreciably 
affect the prices of most commodities. But perhaps the 
chief inducement to railroad owners to combine is 
the greater permanency of their combination and the 
probability that it will become increasingly profitable with 
the growth of population and of business. I again quote 
the Commission: “He who combines all the factories of 
the United States of a certain kind may lose in a short time 
the benefit of that monopoly by the erection of other 
factories of the same kind, but a monopoly created by the 
combination of all the railways now controlling any con- 
siderable area of the United States is reasonably certain to 
continue for years.” Some of the railroad combinations do 
not imply fusion of ownership or even common manage- 
ment, but are agreements between otherwise competing 
lines for pooling some particular trade. The Buffalo grain 
pool, dealing with the transport of grain to New York, is 
an example of this method. - The four lines handling this 
trade, the New York Central, Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western, the Erie, and the Lehigh Valley, had maintained 
for some years a grain committee to discuss and possibly to 
agree upon rates. But such loose agreements were found 
ineffectual, rates were cut, and profits of freight kept down. 
Last autumn the grain committee agreed to take measures 
to put down this competition ; they fixed the percentage of 


grain which each line should carry, and appointed a joint 
agent to represent all the lines upon the Produce Exchange, 
who was to apportion the traffic among the different lines 
in accordance with the agreed percentages. This com- 
bination has already resulted in a substantial rise of rates. 
“ The existence of this pool probably makes it possible to 
maintain between Buffalo and New York a rate from 1 to 
2 cents per bushel higher than has in recent years actually 
been paid. Such may be the effect of the pool standing 
by itself. If other combinations could be made to elimi- 
nate competition in other directions much greater advances 
would be possible.” 

But most important of all is the rapidly-growing con- 
centration of railway ownership, especially in the lines con- 
necting East and West. Disregarding mere rumours, and 
confining themselves to admitted facts, the Commission 
finds that between July, 1899, and November, 1900, not 
less than 25,311 miles, or more than one-eighth of the 
entire mileage of American railways, was absorbed by the 
great companies. The following is an instructive instance 
of the method employed and of the results which accrue: 
“One of the strongest of these lines is the Pennsylvania, 
and among its most troublesome competitors in the past 
have been the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, and the Norfolk and Western. It is understood that 
the Pennsylvania Company, or persons in the interest of 
that company, have purchased, or otherwise acquired, so 
that they vote upon, a sufficient amount of the stock of each 
of these rival companies to control an election of its direc- 
tors, and, therefore, to dictate the policy of the company 
with regard to the making and maintaining of its rates. In 
other words, these four lines, from being active competitors 
for this business, have become, for all practical purposes in 
that regard, one single road. In addition to this, it is now 
asserted that the Pennsylvania Company is negotiating for 
a lease of the Southern Railway system, comprising nearly 
6,500 miles of railway south ot the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers and east of the Mississippi. If it should acquire, by 
lease or otherwise, that property, it would control every 
practical avenue by railway south of its own line between 
the West and the Atlantic seaboard.” 

Further evidence makes it evident that “in the imme- 
dite future the main tr.nsportation lines of this country will 
be thrown into great groups, controlling their own territory, 
and not subject, with respect to. most of their traffic, to 
serious competition.” 

There is no concealment as to the intentions of these 
combines. They seek to stop competition, to raise rates, 
and to secure the other business interests of the financial 
and manufacturing corporations who are acting with them. 
The Commissioners do not mince words in describing the 
results: “It will lie within the power of two or three men, 
or, at most, of a small group of men, to say what tax shall be 
imposed upon the vast traffic moving between the East and 
the West. One kind of property may determine what tri- 
bute every other sort of property shall pay to it.” Those 
who complacently rely upon the self-interest of these mono- 
polies to keep rates low and otherwise to serve the public 
are singularly unreflective persons. It may pay a monopo- 
list to charge low prices, it seldom pays him to charge the 
lowest he could afford to take; in many instances it pays 
him as well, or better, to do a smaller business at a larger 
price. When a monopoly controls a necessary of life—and 
railroad transport is a necessary—it generally pays it to 
keep up prices far above the competitive price. This is 
the economic theory, it is also the business practice, as the 
Inter-State Commissioners indicate. . 

Hitherto, under the pressure of tolerably constant and 
effective competition, rates have been low in America. 
Under the forces now in opération there will be a constant 
rise, the railroad combines squeezing trade in general for 
the advantage of railroad dividends, and strangling com- 
peting firms in certain special trades for the advantage of 
the particular manufacturing trust which is in with the 
railroad. 


J. A. Hopson 
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SOUTH WELSH IDYLL. 
THE EISTEDDFOD. 


BUSY Idyll this—but none the less an Idyll, for it 

is a waking dream—a veritable phantasy. Crowded 
trains, thronged stations, streets black with men and women. 
“And what come they up for to see?” What but the 
Fisteddfod ? 

Just that; just a few thousand ordinary men and 
wemen who love music come together to hear a few other 
crdinary men and women make music, and vie as to who 
can do it best. 

Of course it is the National Eisteddfod—there are 
many Eisteddfodau, but this is ‘ie Eisteddfod. No small 
thing, ¢he Eisteddfod. A week of musical feasting, with 
cifferent fare each day, for which the town, and in fact the 
country, have been preparing for some time past, the town 
with mountains of timber for the great wooden building, 
the theatre of action; and the country with many a re- 
hearsal in villages beginning with Pont—or Aber—and 
ending in a verbal catastrophe for the Sassefiach. 

And when the eventful day arrives, and the people 
pour out of the excursion trains like flies out of a shaken 
jar of honey, each racing to be first, what a transformation ! 

Where is the sober, semi-dormant town where a Salva- 
tion Army gathering seemed a mob? A Salvation Army 
gathering—supposing the Salvation Army had the temerity 
to intrude and could attract a gathering—would be indis- 
tinguishable. ‘That is, in the earlier or later hours of the 
day ; during the actual Eisteddfod a normal calm prevails. 

But all this is only the accompaniment of the song, 
the husk of the fruit; the kernel lies beyond, whither ail 
this mob is hurrying. And now the Park is in sight, with 
its mammoth mushroom of a building, and its great Druidic 
circle of massive stones, the Gorsedd. 

The great day for the Gorsedd—to-day is the third— 
was the first, when the Arch Druid was installed, and new 
bards introduced, and a very quaint and interesting cere- 
mony it was. ° 

But that is all over—this is the climax of the Eistedd- 
fod, for are not the Celtic delegates to be “ received” to- 
day, and is it not the day of the chief Choral Competition, 
besides some remaining Gorsedd functions ? 

So you anticipate a novel experience—and you anti- 
cipate rightly ; you will never see the like again. 

After the bustle and traffic of the streets you seem as 
you enter the Eisteddfod precincts to have suddenly fallen 
into a fantastic dream wherein characters from all ages of 
history are, regardless of anachronism, mingling together, 
walking about, conversing with each other. 

It is like some quaint scene from a bizarre play wherein 
all are actors, none audience. You rub shoulders with 
ancient Druids, their brows bound with a fillet, and clothed 
in flowing white vesture; you are confronted by Breton 
peasants in their baggy breeches and little cutaway jackets ; 
you gaze upon little Welsh girls in their red shawls and 
high black hats—and through all the rich harmony of 
colours runs the deep undertone of the Welsh miner of 
to-day in his black Sunday clothes, the miner who has left 
his work and spent his wages to come and hear the music 
of his native land, and who takes the whole thing as natu- 
rally—except for a little “holiday excitement ”—as he 
would a journey to the bottom of his coal pit in the “ cage.” 

That is almost the most extraordinary point—the 
absolute and unaffected naturalness of the actors in this 
strange play; they do not realise that they are acting— 
in fact, they are not acting, and you realise that you 
are almost the only discordant note in this quaint chord of 
humanity. 

And then, next to the sights, the sounds ! 


You hear the rough accents of Gaelic and Breton 
mingling with the broad gutturals of Welsh and the soft 
brogue of Irish, the doleful wail of the inflated pigskin of 
Brittany with the squeal of the Scottish bagpipes and the 
rippling tinkle of the harp of Wales. 

Through all this you make your way to the Gorsedd. 

There you find yourself among the bards; bards in 
green, bards in blue, bards in white, in accordance with 
their different arts. And, in the centre of the great stone 
circle, the Arch Druid. 

Such must have been those first Druid-priests, stern, 
rugged old men with furrowed faces and white locks. When 
he speaks he hurls from wide open mouth majestic intona- 
tions in Welsh, and as he stands there in the sunlight, erect, 
defiant, with the breeze just stirring his white hair, it is like 
some picture of the past thrown on the black background 


_of the present. , 


You are late—one speech in Welsh, the introductio 
of a new bard and Scene I. is over. 

Next, to the building, already packed. One shilling, 
two, or, if you are extravagant, five, and you find yourself 
within, with a small Welsh girl offering a programme. 

First every day comes the Eisteddfod song, sung to the 
historic tune in Welsh by the author of the winning verses 
for the year—he can always sing it, author and singer are 
one. 

Then, perhaps, the soprano solo, which, the competi- 
tors having been thinned down to a few only, you hear 
several times over—-and you will not be tired at the end. 

Soon two things will strike you—the love of music, 
which can induce a working man to come to an Eisteddfod, 
and the silence with which he listens ; every shuffling foot- 
step, every hoarse whisper is immediately silenced by an — 
indignant “hush ”—so beware ! 

There are other things, poetry, recitation, painting, but 
the great event of the day is the Chief Choral Competi- 
tion. 

You will be amused at the Recitation, however. 

Three competitors remain. First a brawny miner 
from the Rhondda, who recites the Welsh poem in a deep 
bass, scarce audible all over the building; next a girl of 
eighteen, clever, audible, and dramatic—she gains a great 
reception; last—but is there anyone else ? Yes, look 
again. What, that mite ? Yes, and hark, he has begun. 
The boy of eleven, for that is all he is, recites to a spell- 
bound audience. Each one of the thousands present can 
hear his every word; he is absolutely devoid of self-con- 
sciousness ; he is enjoying himself and he throws himself 
into his task. At the end there is a furore. And this is 
repeated in a little when he is called on to receive the 

rize. 
, Then, after the baritone solos, the like of which you 
will never hear but in Wales, the choirs—five ; say, Cacdiff, 
Newport, Caermarthen, Pontypridd, and a North Waies 
choir. 

Newport is the first to appear, and for five minutes you 
wait while the four or five hundred members of the choir 
file on to the stage. Then, when all is silence an] the gaze 
of the multitude concentrated on him, the conductor waves 
his baton, and, perfectly trained, all rise simultaneously. 
The effect makes you dizzy, the mass moving forward and 
upward with just the slight rustle of seats being left makes 
the head swim. It is a coup de thédire. For a moment— 
as after the rendering itself—there is dead silence, then a ~ 
mighty thunder-peal of applause, then silence again. 

After that for about three-quarters of an hour you hear 
such magnificent music as you can hardly believe possible— 
till you have heard it. Then, as Newport leave the stage 
Cardiff come on from the other side and the performance is 
repeated—and so in succession the choirs give their render- 
ing of the two test pieces, till you suddenly realise that you — 
have been sitting there listening to them for about three 
hours! Yet you are not tired of it all! 

And now the delegates. A squeal outside is the signal 
for a burst of cheers which Altogether drowns the bagpipes 
of the Scotsmen as they march on to their native music. 
Then comes the Breton pig-skin, and more cheering; the » 
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Irish and Manx delegates, all received with acclamation. 
There is a strange spirit in the air. The audience—no, 
they are no longer audience—the actors in the strange 
drama to follow kindle with enthusiasm at the sight of their 
brothers, their blood kindred, their fellow members of the 
Celtic nation, and the whole scene is extraordinary— 
unique. For delegate after delegate comes forward and 
speaks in his own language to the people which has invited 
him to its national gathering—and moreover that people 
can, in some cases, to no small extent understand his 
speech. 

Last of all comes forward, majestic, stern, the Arch 
Druid, and all rise to their feet. 

It is the ceremony of the Divided Sword. 

Dead silence. 

Slowly the old man raises aloft his hands, one-half of 
the Sword in each, and standing thus, a strange, impres- 
sive figure, begins his prayer for Peace. 

And as he lets fall the resonant Welsh words with a 
solemn grandeur, all are hushed—until he utters that word, 
“ Peace,” when from all the multitude comes forth a mighty 
echo, “ Peace,” as often re-echoed as the word is repeated 
in his prayer. 

For only when Peace is, can the Divided Sword be 
One. ‘Then, at last, with the closing words of his prayer, 
the Arch-Druid slowly brings his hands together—and the 
Sword is joined. Then he binds it, each thread a bond of 
union, and the Sword is One. 

The ceremony is over. ’ 

And as you go out of the building, out of the Park into 
the crowded streets, something seems to fall away from you, 
the Eisteddfod fades mistily into the dim past, and you have 
a queer feeling of having just woke up Po 





THE CONTINENTAL MANCEUVRES. 


OME day—seventy years hence, perhaps—his- 
S torians will discover a name for the disease that 
has attacked modern England. So far no one knows 
what to call it. One man is alarmed for his country 
and combats /ingoism—the same man will see no harm 
in an active propaganda against some foreign institu- 
tion that does not concern us one pennyworth, and our 
attitude towards which earns us any amount of 
gratuitous hatred. Another man is alarmed for his 
country, and fears ‘he Growth of Great Towns, but the 
same man will see nothing but an honest English 
holiday in the reception of the C.I.V.’s. A third is 
alarmed for his country, and fixes upon Mr. Chamberlain 
as the root of the evil : he forgets that a man like 
Mr. Chamberlain could have had no existence asa 
politician in, say, the fifties, and that, his bugbear 
possessing no special aptitudes save for debate, it is 
not Mr. Chamberlain that is the danger, but sucha 
public spirit as permits the leadership of men of his 
calibre. A fourth is alarmed for his country, and 
warns us against the fever for Expansion ; but the same 
man thinks that the losses in this war have been un- 
paralleled, that the colonial irregulars are excellent 
troops, and that General Baden-Powell is a consum- 
mate strategist. 

All these different people—and the types are in- 
numerable—see that there is something wrong, but 
they have not yet discovered the central part from which 
the disease: proceeds. Each sees some one of its 
effects to be grievous, but admits without complaint a 
dozen others. Until the general cause can be agreed 
upon and a determination to attack it arrived at, we 
shall decline, perhaps not with the rapidity of the last 
two years, but at any rate at a pace sufficiently alarm- 


ing to those who have the advantage of familiarity 
with certain historical parallels. 

We cannot pretend to define exactly what that 
first and general cause of our various symptoms may 
be, but it seems to us that something very near it, if 
not the thing itself, is a wholly modern and quite 
abnormal self-absorption. Our knowledge is becoming 
more and more second, third, or fourth-hand knowledge ; 
the outer-senses of the nation seem to have dulled, the 
imaginative faculties to have therefore become dis- 
torted and the sense of proportion lost. The cutting 
off of outer things is one of the prime causes of in- 
sanity in individuals; a similar if vaguer process will 
often account for the over-toppling of States. 

It is not too much to say that, at the present 
moment, the average educated Englishman is more 
wrong—and is more convinced of his infallibility— 
on the principal matters affecting foreign peoples, than 
the average educated man of any other European 
nation. Nay, more, he has got it into his head that 
there is something felonious in doubting that infallibility, 
and we can picture to ourselves more than one kind of 
man who would call such a sentence as we have written 
above high treason. There are many attitudes of mind 
that would prove a nation more cruel, malicious, or 
wicked ; there are many that would prove it more 
pusillanimous and weak. This spirit of isolation and 
ignorance does not argue, as some pretend, that we are 
losing either our humanity or our courage, though it 
often makes us indirectly permit brutalities and applaud 
men who should be rather punished for bombast and 
cowardice. But what it does do for us is to put 
us into grave peril. 

The occasion of this jeremiad is the picture of the 
continental manceuvres which has been drawn for the 
English public in the last few days, and the complacent 
way in which they have accepted that picture. As 
usual, it is the correspondents who are chiefly to blame. 
There was at one time a certain rivalry between our 
principal newspapers as to which should gain the 
reputation of publishing the most accurate news and 
express the best informed opinion. The result of that old- 
fashioned and honourable form of competition was that 
our Press became, so far as its leading organs were 
concerned, easily the first in Europe. Nowadays it is 
content to live upon its past reputation. Its editors do 
not choose a correspondent for his experience in the 
matter he has to describe, nor even for his power of 
writing a good and clear description of what he sees ; 
they choose him for his ability to write what will please 
and therefore still further degrade the already degraded 
standard of public information. 

Take the reports of the review at Bétheny the 
other day. The best was undoubtedly that of the 
Morning Post, the worst (it stands to reason) was that 
of the Daily Mail. But in the best as in the worst of 
them, and in all the work that lay between these widely 
distant poles, appeared the most astonishing criticisms 
which can hardly have been meant to instruct, which 
can surely only have been meant to flatter. 

The 75 m.m. gun “appears to have no recoil, but, 
then, blank charge is not a test.” Good heavens! 
Here is a gun which has been publicly used for two years. 
It has been used in China before gunners of every 
nation. A public trial, of which Englishmen were especi- 
ally proud of understanding every detail, partly turned 
on this piece—and a random correspondent seeing it at 
a review hints that it may not have the one and only 
quality which brought it into being! It is as thougha 
Frenchman were to grumble at the Whitehead Torpedo 
and say, ‘‘ To be sure, one must see one of these things 
explode before one can be sure of them.” Such a 
sentence could not have appeared in a leading paper in 
any other capital. 

Or take this gem: ‘‘ They appear to have learnt no 
lessons from the advent of mobile guns of heavy high 
calibre into the field.” Shade of Miribel! The French 
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gunners have spent ten years upon the problem— 
almost alone in Europe they maintained that it could be 
solved ; they pro:luced the first really mobile heavy gun 
in 1894. They perfected it, and used it in manceuvres in 
1896. They have written whole libraries of articles 
and essays on its probable effect in modern war ; there 
is not an artillery mess-table, from the smallest garrison 
manoeuvres upwards, in which the effect of the ‘‘ 120- 
short” and the ‘* 155,” is not discussed after the day’s 
work, and a man who, until he went out to South 
Africa and saw the French gun at work, had not so 
much as heard that such pieces existed, calmly informs 
his readers that the original inventors of the gun don’t 
allow for its effect ; and his readers swallow it! 

The same ignorance that makes men _ produce 
rubbish of this kind makes them overlook the 
admittedly weak points of our rivals. No one seems 
to have discovered, what even the French would admit, 
that they are weak in light cavalry work. No one, so 
far as we can recollect, has contrasted the German 
flexibility and rapidity of deployment with the French 
—yet itis a matter in which the latter would confess 
themselves inferior. 

The same thing is apparent to an almost greater 
degree in the comments passed on the German 
manceuvres. 

Consider the Spectator. The Spectator is one of 
the most respected of the organs which defend the war 
and advise the Government as to its conduct. 

Consider the German cavalry, and the German 
scouting. They are, by the admission of their rivals, 
men who have spent their whole lives at no other trade 
than soldiering, and exercised their intelligence upon 
no other problems than cavalry tactics, the ‘best cavalry 
(especially the best light cavalry) in the world. It is 
as certainly the best and strongest as our navy is the 
best and strongest. 

Now consider Mr. Hales. He was merely a 
carrespondent in South Africa of a daily journal. He 
is not a military man or a military expert. 

Combine these three solemn considerations, and in 
the light of this revelation read the following sentence 
from the Spectator : 

‘* The German cavalry leaders do not seem to under- 
stand how to manage that arm.” 

On whose authority does the Spectator give vent 
to this astounding judgment? On the authority of 
Mr. Hales. The mind boggles at it! It is as though 
the Revue des Deux Mondes were to assure its readers 
on the authority of the correspondent of the Presse that 
‘* English naval officers do not seem to understand how 
to keep their ships smart, and the men are very slovenly 
at gun drill.” 

The Spectator summarises a dozen such ineptitudes 
by saying: ‘* Naturally we do not pretend to be sorry 
that the French and the Germans refuse to adopt the 
lessons of the Boer War.” 

When one sees words like that written by English 
gentlemen, read and perhaps believed by thousands of 
others in that governing class without whom nothing 
in England can be done, it positively makes one feel 
afraid. 

These are the lessons of the Boer War, and the 
only lessons it has taught the highly specialised forces 
of the continent—that nothing can save us in England 
from an incurable optimism. It binds us hand and 
foot. We may be sure indeed that this lesson is 
retained. 

Does the Daily Mail, or the Spectator, or the 
Times, or the Post imagine that the French or German 
attachés at Colenso learnt there for the first time that 
infantry supporting guns must follow boldly wherever 
the guns are ordered, or lose the pieces? Did 
they learn for the first time at Paardeberg that if you 
give your enemy forty-eight hours to entrench himself 
thoroughly your artillery was not so likely to shake 
him? Did the colonel of the Chasseur battalion on the 


Vosges which recently covered close on fifty miles in 
full kit suddenly wake up to the importance of mobility 
when he read in his newspaper of how Kruitzing er 
escaped, or was the German general staff suddenly 
made acquainted of the importance of synchrony in a 
converging movement by the fiasco against Botha last 
spring? Did Gallifet (for instance) revise his ideas 
on discipline on hearing that the Australian mutiny 
had gone unpunished, and that the mutineers were 
complimented later in a speech from the Commander- 
in-Chief? Did the German Emperor change his some- 
what conservative views on the survival of shock tactics 
for cavalry on hearing of what happened to the House- 
hold Cavalry at Sannah’s Post, and of the suppression 
of certain names, and of the failure to investigate ? 

England, that was the most sober and the 
greatest of nations, sent out an immense army to 
conquer a people infinitely weaker than ourselves. 
We called upon undisciplined irregulars to help 
us, we bought up troops of no quality at an 
exorbitant wage, and we thought to prop up the 
wreck of our prestige by monstrous and unworkable 
proclamations. Our soldiers were forbidden by the 
theatrical sentiment of the crowd to impose a strict 
discipline, regiments that suffered losses of a third or a 
half went unrewarded; a wretched contingent of 
untrained men that lost some 2 per cent. in action was 
the idol of London. Mr. Brodrick is still at the War 
Office. Five thousand names have been mentioned in 
despatches, and not a lord has been passed by. 

Those are the lessons of the Boer War. The con- 
tinent has, alas! learned them. When shall we learn 
them ? 





A CONFERENCE ON THE HOUSING 
QUESTION. 


HE project of the Garden City Association has been 
some time in the air, and the practical man, even 

while groping for some solution for the Housing Problem, 
has looked at it with suspicion and doubt. He has seen 
the effects of overcrowding; his heart has been touched 
with the enormous evils which are associated with life in 
our great cities ; and he has felt that the future of Britain 
and the British race may not lightly be affected by uninter- 
rupted growth of our present system. He has become con- 
vinced that however much we improve large towns, or pro- 
vide for their expansion so far as the law will at present 
permit, the congestion is not in the least relieved, and the 
deserving working man is not benefited. Education, which 
at one time was expected to be the saviour of society, 1s 
now admitted to be a failure, so far as the reformation of 
its lower stratum is concerned, except when accompanied 
with healthy environment, and half of the money which is 
spent in teaching the children of the slums might be better 
employed in providing them with fresh air and healthier 
surroundings. But how is it to be done? Ground values 
increase, and public authorities are compelled to pay so 
much for sites, and for slum property, that they have to 
let houses in block dwellings, having from five hundred to 
seven hundred persons per acre, at a rent which represents 
a considerable loss. Manufacturers continue to acquire 
sites for their factories formerly occupied as dwelling 
houses, and each having unhoused, say, a thousand people, 
create a demand for another thousand to supply the labour 
they require. If these manufacturers could only be induced 
to migrate, or even to erect all new works in rural 
districts, it is obvious that much relief would be 
given to overcrowding, and if in doing so they could form 
industrial communities in which healthy surroundings and 
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ampie open space would be securei for all time to their 
weike1s, and thereby create a new attraction to that con- 
siderable part of the rural population which is at present 
being absorbed by our siums, the housiry problem weuld 
be lacely solved. 

The question of course is not whether it is desirable to 
do this. According to Dr. Mansfield Robinson, of Shore- 
ditch, and the Mayor of Camberwell, London child life 
demands instant reform on these lines. Cities have become 
the nurseries of the British people, and it is universally re- 
cognised that were we desirous of destroying the physique 
or weakening the moral and intellectual fibre of our people, 
our present system, and the /aissez faire attitude we adopt 
towards it, would best secure that end. Some two years ago 
Mr. E. Howard published a book called 7Z'o-morrow, in 
which he endeavoured to prove the feasibility of forming 
industrial communities. The basis of his scheme was that 
land should be acquired at an agricultural price; that a 
community should be established upon it ; that the unearned 
increment of the land should be public property; that a 
town should be formed on a predetermined plan, so that 
overcrowding would be impossible ; that agricultural land 
should bear a proportion of about 6 to 1 to the land built 
upon, and that all sites for public buildings should be pro- 
vided at the outset. It must be agreed that a one-man 
scheme is necessarily imperfect, but Mr. Howard’s contribu- 
tion to the literature on the subject was a distinct step in 
advance of Buckingham and Owen, and the practicability of 
his proposals led to the formation of the Garden City Asso- 
ciation, with the object of carrying it out as soon as pos- 
sible, with such modifications as might prove necessary. 


At first sight the scheme, as I have said, suggests the 
word “ Utopia” to the practical man. He is blinded first 
by the doubt that because the scheme has not yet been 
tried it must therefore be impracticable, and secondly by a 
prejudice which associates all such proposals with socialistic 
failures. But the feeling that something must be done to 
save the wreck of humanity stimulates his inquiry, and he 
gradually perceives that the project is no mere dream ; that 
it is only a proposal to accelerate and systematise a move- 
ment which has begun spontaneously ; and that beyond the 
proposition to carry out the principle of the collective owner- 
ship of land—which, by the way, is essential to the financial 
success as well as the moral result of the scheme—there is 
nothing in the least degree socialistic in the proposal. 
Having acquired sufficient land to provide the community 
with gardens and recreation grounds, with enough and to 
spare of agricultural produce at their doors, and having main- 
tained communal rights in the land, every facility, advan- 
tage, and opportunity will be given to the individual to exer- 
cise his talents and industry, and to receive his full reward. 


To Mr. George Cadbury belongs the credit and honour 
of inaugurating the movement in this country. Prompted 
more by a benevolent spirit than by any desire for gain, he 
has proved to demonstration that the interests of the 
employer and employee are identical, and that the former 
can only be secured in the highest sense by making provision 
for the healthy development of the latter. He has shown 
in fact that it pays the manufacturer not only to remove 
his works to rural districts, but also to secure sufficient land 
for the proper housing of the people he employs. This 
being so in the case of one manufacturer, how much more 
satisfactory it would be if a number were to migrate 
together, so as to create a community sufficiently large to 
attract the best men, and so as to provide a sufficiently 
varied class of employers to make labour certain and 
regular. When the practical man therefore sees Bourn- 
ville, and hears of its financial success from Mr. Cadbury’s 
own lips, he is at once convinced that the solution of the 
housing problem lies in following this noble and statesman- 
like example. It was therefore a happy idea which led 
the Garden City Association to convene a representative 
gathering of public men, manufacturers, and co-operators 
from London and the Midlands, to meet at Bournville and 
see its excellent object-lesson. — 


The opening of the Conference took place in “ Need- 
less Alley,” in the heart of overcrowded Birmingham—an 
appropriate gathering place for municipal reformers. 
“ Needless,” indeed, many housing schemes are, as solutions 
for overcrowding, and the despair with which one after 
another of the municipal representatives present at the 
Conference talked of their difficulties, showed that part of 
the reason for their presence was a desire to consider any 
practical remedy that could be suggested. Some of them 
came there—let it be admitted—with a feeling of hopeless 
despondency, thinking that those who grasped at the 
“ Garden City” solution were taking hold of a rope of sand. 
There was ample proof that they left the gathering with a 
different impression. 

The Lord Mayor of Birmingham welcomed the dele- 
gates, and complimented the Association on its objects. 
Mr. Ralph Neville, followed in a brilliant and thought- 
ful speech, which gave the dominant note of seriousness 
to a gathering which, under less happy auspices, might have 
been led into absurd side issues. He emphasised the fact 
that physical degeneration was greater in our country 
than in other countries which were our rivals in trade, and 
thought that the motto of reformers should be “ more air 
and less alcohol.” 

There were two resolutions before the meeting, the 
first urging public authorities to do their duty, and the 
second putting the solution offered by the Garden City 
Association in concrete form as follows : 


“‘That the housing problem can be solved and the con- 
gestion in crowded centres relieved by acuncerted move- 
ment of manufacturers, co-operators, and others to new 
areas, arrangements being made for securing to the people 
the whole of the increased value which their presence will 
give to the sites, and the areas being carefully planned so as 
to make adequate provision for the individual and social 
needs of the people, especially with a view to securing for 
all time the combined advantages of town and country life.” 


The resolutions were passed unanimously, and it was 
felt that a step in advance had been taken; that in these 
resolves were embodied the reforms we all craved for, if 
only they could be carried out. The Mayor of Camberwell 
put new hope into the meeting as he urged the delegates to 
join in the movement, to rescue the physique of the nation 
and the starving children of the great cities. 

On the next day we travelled to Bournville, where, as 
Mr. Cadbury told us, children from the slums of Birming- 
ham gained as much as three or four pounds a week, and 
where the workman inhabits a cottage at 8s. 6d., which for 
beauty of design and space is comparable with a London 
villa bringing in a rent of £1 a week. 

Bournville is a picture of health and happiness. 
Natural and artificial beauty are associated harmoniously 
together. Cheap rents are combined with ample garden- 
ground, filled with luxurious vegetables ; well-designed cot- 
tages—no two alike—are to be had at a price which 
labourers can afford to pay. It is an industrial ideal, satisfy- 
ing to the sympathetic reformer, and convincing to the 
utilitarian. 

The 250 delegates and members were taken round the 
village in groups and then were treated to a sumptuous 
luncheon by Mr. Cadbury, after which the Conference wa; 
resumed. Mr. Neville caught up the unanswered questions 
of the previous evening, and cleared away the difficulties in 
a masterly speech, and Mr. Cadbury followed with a state- 
ment of his practical experience. He said he was led by 
his social work among the masses to conclude that the only 
practical way to combat the evils of town life was to bring 
the workers in factories out on the land, where they could 
enjoy that most delightful of recreations, gardening, and in 
that enjoyment find renewed health for themselves and their 
children, and add to their material resources. As a manu- 
facturer he had found that moving out into the country 
was an untold advantage, because of the cheapness of land 
and the opportunities of expansion. The income of this 
year would probably be £6,000; in 150 years it ought to 
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be a million, and that money they hoped would open out 
several “ garden cities” for the people. It was a condi- 
tion of the trust that only one-thirtieth of the income should 
be devoted to the.development of factories. They hoped 
to have, say, a dozen factories in the centre of the estate, 
-worked by electricity produced by the Mond gas system, 
so that there would be no gas chimneys and no smoke to 
spoil the gardens. The Conference then proceeded to 
actual business. Each one seemed satisfied that here was 
something which could and should be done; let us then 
consider how to do it. 

Papers had been printed and were taken as read on 
“Co-operation and Garden Cities,” by Mr. Ralph Neville, 
and “ Manufacturers and Labour in Garden Cities,” by Mr. 
E. Howard, and in the discussion which followed the main 
contentions of the writers were received with hearty ap- 
proval. It was somewhat to the astonishment of the 
meeting that Dr. Mansfield Robinson, town clerk of 
Shoreditch, said that if once an option was secured by the 
Association in the vicinity of London, he was sure that 
some of the municipal authorities in London would join in 
promoting the reform. This and the cordial appreciation 
of the co-operators present put a further practical touch to 
the proceedings. 

Earl Grey, who had been presiding during the after- 
noon, replying te a vote of thanks, spoke of the phantoms 
which haunted him whenever he came in contact with large 
cities like London. His visit to Bournville blew away those 
nightmares. He saw a place where men could enjoy God’s 
fresh air and the social intercourse and the attractions of 
the town. 
widely followed. If the end aimed at were attained, the 
national dangers to which he alluded would be removed, 
and they might look forward to a new lease of strength, pros- 
perity and greatness for the people of England. 

With these words ended a meeting which may in- 
augurate one of the greatest industrial and social reforms 
of the century. 


Tuomas ADAMS. 





“THE FATHERLAND OF THE ENGLISH.” 


LIKE in winter and summer, Leeuwarden, Friesland’s 
trim capital, is an engaging little town, with just the 
necessary measure of aspirations and jealousies to keep it 
from becoming torpid. It will sell butter against any other 
place in the north. Groningen, its neighbour capital, may 
prate about its antiquity (500 B.c., if you are to believe the 
local chronicles, at which Leeuwarden smiles derisively), and 
vaunt its greatness, past and present ; but in spite of a popu- 
lation of 60,000 souls to Leeuwarden’s 30,000, Friesland’s 
capital will stand none of its airs of superiority. Much 
nearer, to the south, are Bolsward and Sneek, small towns 
with remarkable records and laborious in the matter of farm 
produce. Them Leeuwarden does its best to keep humble 
at all costs; and if they presume to flourish a modern im- 
provement in the eyes of an admiring world, Leeuwarden 
straightway sets to work to cap it with a better. Such 
spirit, whether strictly after the teaching of the Evangelists 
or not, is at least first rate for municipal development. One 
need pay no serious heed to the flatulent whispers which 
come to one’s ears from large-paunched Leeuwarden citizens 
about mighty territorial changes by-and-bye, changes 
destined to draw half a continent’s admiration upon their 
bright little town of red and yellow brick buildings. There 
is to be a new deluge one of these days. Germany is to 
rush its way to the North Sea, right to Scheveningen, drown- 
ing the Dutch monarchy. “Let it come,” whispers the 
as Fil Frieslander after his full bottle of claret at the 
evening meal, “and when the muddy waters settle down, 


He hoped Mr. Cadbury’s example would be - 


Friesland will be found high, dry, and independent. For 
the matter of that, we are as good as independent now, 
though we oblige the States with representatives. But then 
we shall be lords of ourselves in deed and in truth. Ger- 
many may absorb the Hollander; she will never make a 
mouthful of us.” 

To the Englishman Friesland is delightful for its 
medizval simplicity, as well as for its sunny meres, its good 
butter and cheese, and the fact that he may ask for these 
and other edibles in his own tongue and be understood. The 
Frieslander gladly proclaims himself the Englishman’s blood 
cousin—by no means solely on the chance of despatching a 
cargo or two to Grimsby and Hull direct from his province’s 
own particular port of Harlingen. There is an affinity be- 
tween the two peoples of physique as well as of distant con- 
sanguinity. I have enjoyed the sight of the sudden pro- 
trusion of a Frieslander’s tongue on the mention of Amster- 
dam, and still more the radiant smile which succeeded when 
he took me by the hand, saying, “ We are brothers !” Even 
the war makes much less difference to the Frieslander’s 
feelings in this matter than one would expect. The Leeuw- 
warden press storms against Mr. Chamberlain in frantic 
echo of the larger prints of the nation, but the purchasers 
oi the paper, one is inclined to think, skip these leaders, and 
are content with the reports of the butter market. The 
bulk of Holland contemplates with subdued enthusiasm the 
eventual draining of the Zuyder Zee and the subsequent 
improvement in the nation’s finances. Friesland puts iis 
chin in its palm and frowns at the prospect. If it could 
have its way it would keep that shallow puddle of brackish 
water as an eternal barrier between itself and the common, 
pot-bellied Hollanders and mongrel Jews of Amsterdam. 
Indeed, for choice it would almost rather have a new inun- 
dation which should carry off the nose of the Helder and 
niake the reclamation of the drowned lands impossible. 

But on the surface in Leeuwarden there is nothing to 
hint at these great and naughty passions in the Friesland 
mind. The burnished milk cans are trotted through the 
streets by dogs that carry their tails high. People 
come and go by train and canal and exchange “Good 
mornings” in no conspiratorial manner. ‘The town 
councillor smokes his pipe in the Willemskade like 
a contented philosopher, and is only disturbed when 
he espies a beggar accosting a stranger on the road 
from the railway station. Then, if you like, he shows 
animation. ‘There is no mercy for the indolent in the 
Netherlands. In about five minutes that mendicant is 
tracked down by a policeman, and in a few days he will find 
himself penned in the painful colony of Veenhuizen, many 
miles to the south-east, where hundreds of other red-nosed 
ne’er-do-wells are being taught (with an effort severe alike to 
pupil and teacher) the pleasures of the primeval curse. ‘The 
unwrinkled wives of the well-to-do Leeuwardeners gaze 
calmly from their windows at the calm procession of life’s 
events ; and there are just as many external mirrors to their 
windows to minister to their curiosity in a state of ease as 
may be seen in any town of the same size farther south. 
The peasant women from the windmill-studded flats of the 
vicinity brighten the streets with their polished helmets of 
gold or silver, not infrequently leading children by the 
hand armoured with the same forbidding tokens of thrift. 
As for their husbands and brothers, one marks mainly their 
broad shoulders and stout limbs; only secondarily the 
grotesque noses they have received from their parents, and 
their unbecoming straw-coloured beard tufts. 

The canals are in the streets here, of course, as every- 
where else in the Netherlands. It may be fancy, but the 
Friesland boats seem much more desirable residences than 
those of Holland. The green lines to them seem fresher, the 
cabins more roomy, and fitted with more wealth of polished 
tin, copper and brass, and the potted plants to the windows 
look as flourishing as the round-faced children who show 
between them. It is an affair of atmosphere largely. ‘The 
Friesland air is not preyed on by factory smoke. The num- 


ber of green, black and amber windmills on the country- 
side is so vast that one may conceive no sea fog can long 
stand against their industrious fanning. 


It flies before the 
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white and tawny wings. The meres, too, which have so 
much in common with the Norfolk Broads, may, if you 
please, be taken into account as purifying influences. 
Happy indeed, in the summer time, is the lot of the 
canal boats and their travellers consecrated to these inland 
waters of violet and liquid gold under a canopy of bive. 
Venice herself may show scarcely less colour in her mar- 
kets and lagoons than Sneek Mere in full radiance, with dark 
_ted or yellow sails to the scores of heavy green and black 
craft which steal across its surface to the phantom spires 
of villages hidden on its level shores. Railways now con- 
nect Leeuwarden and the other Friesland towns of size, but 
they dc not emancipate the canals ; least of all in an ideal 
winter, when the Frieslander estimates his skating pace at 
just four times that of his walking speed. It does one good 
to see the cumbrous spectacles on the ice between Leeu- 
warden and Sneek—waggon loads of furniture or merchan- 
dise on heavy runners, with sails set smartly to catch the 
breeze, the filial-minded youth pushing his aged parent 
in a sledge light and fantastic rather than heavy, and the 
aged parent smoking a serene pipe the while, butcher boys 
and others of that genus flashing past the slower adults, 
with burdens balanced on their heads such as_ the 
untrained pedestrian would shy at on hard dry land. In 
the Leeuwarden museum are to be seen pictures of ice 
revels in Friesland hundreds of years ago, differing from 
these but little save_in the matter of costume. ‘There is the 
same beaming joyousness, and the hucksters who in the 
twentieth century mark the kilométres with their beverages 
and tear-bedecked noses might well be the direct descen- 
dants of those others on the canvas who rise from their 
stalls or charcoal pots to do humble reverence to the six- 
teenth century baron capering floridly by in jack-boots, ruffs 
and tall feathers. 

The Frieslander is reputed to be conservative in his 
dress ; to cling with unenlightened affection to the gear of 
his grandfather. Alas! it is to be feared this is not so. 
One sees picturesque presentments of him in the photo- 
graphers’ windows, even as in Llandudno you may buy 
prints of Welshwomen in sugarloaf hats. All told, how- 
ever, for daily wear he nowadays can boast of being but 
little more conspicuous than a City clerk in the Strand. 
He loves black, alike in his jacket and his extremely capa- 
cious knickerbockers. A sealskin cap besides, and he is 
thoroughly in the fashion. The downfall of his women- 
kind in this particular is even more complete. ‘Take away 
from the Frieze wife her glittering helmet and the exuberant 
gold articles with which she protects her breast and en- 
cumbets her ears, also take from her about five of her petti- 
coats, and she becomes ordinary enough. Little more than 
a century ago, however, she was worth a long journey to see, 
if only for her hat like a waiter’s tray a yard or so in dia- 
meter, the extremities connecting with her sturdy waist as 
if it were their office to share directly in the burden of her 
lower garments. The Leeuwarden museum contains some 

-fascinating models of Friesland’s obsolete domestic in- 
teriors, with life size figures inhabiting them. The artist 
in search of costume contrasts will rejoice in this well kept 
show, and he and the romantic stranger may join in lament 
about the changed order of things. But the modern Fries- 
lander is not above roaring with laughter at these precise 
effigies of his grandsire and his grandsire’s family, and 
carrying himself more erect than before in the comfortable 
consciousness that he lives in a time of tailor-made goods. 

Perhaps the old Friesland flavour of life is nowhere 
better preserved than in that little jewel of a town called Dok- 
kum, some ten miles by canal to the north of the capital. For 
more than two thousand years Dokkum’s small hill has been 
built upon. Looking at the place as it is to-day, girdled by 
¢ wide canal, which serves it splendidly as a moat, and 
flanked by huge windmills with the air of forts, it is easy 
to realise that it has had a career. It still abounds with 
houses of the seventeenth century. Their mellow red brick 

- and staircase facades please the eye as much as the town’s 

exterior. One large blot, however, stands irremovable on 
little Dokkum’s reputation, grows, indeed, with time, since 


it gives unenviable individuality of an historic kind. In 
A.D. 755 St. Boniface came hither in the course of his cam- 
paign against Paganism, and with nearly fifty of his Christian 
followers was promptly attacked and slain. ‘The Dok- 
kumites loved their idols, and lusted also for the gold and 
silver vessels which they believed were in the missionary’s 
baggage train. Murmerwoude (the wood of the murder) 
still marks the spot of the crime. But this is not all. Though 
King Pepin took red vengeance upon Dokkum for its 
iniquity, atonement is not yet fully made. To this day the 
Dokkum maiden must submit to be termed a “ Friesche- 
kaalkop ” (baldhead), seeing that heaven chastised the town 
by condemning all its men children to come into the world 
with a white tuft to their heads, and all its maidens te wear 
a natural tonsure. Of course, the modern Dokkumites 
fiercely resent this stigma upon their person and character. 
It is just as well their town is so remote that they have little 
intercourse with the rest of Friesland. One thing the 
stranger among them will hardly fail to notice—the obstre- 
perousness of their boys and girls. I, for my part, shall 
long remember how a troop of these juveniles accompanied 
me about the town, and even to its outskirts, with songs 
which I strongly suspect were of a ribald kind. Even so was 
the Israelitish prophet of old irritated by the youngsters of 
his day. In this case, however, I might, had I chosen to be 
rude, have bidden them get behind me and disappear, apply- 
ing to them just that epithet with which the little Jews of 
Bethel insulted Elisha. Libel it might be, but I had justi- 
fication, even bearing in mind that I was in a town of this 
Friesland which has, with fair accuracy, been described as 
“the fatherland of the English.” 





THE THEATRE. 
“ I RI is 


MIT'TING the absolutely uninteresting and inept, 

our writers for the stage are of two kinds. First, 

those who have at least the merit of taking themselves seri- 
ously, who have education, who have ideas of a literary and 
often of a dramatic value, who have a style sometimes 
dignified, often natural, who have a real sense of character, 
but who have not the theatrical skill to give effect to these 
excellent qualities. They are many. Only the pigeon- 
holes of theatrical managers could show how much true 
literary talent and perception are wasted in dramatic fail- 
ures which never even get as far as the trial matinée. 
Secondly, there are those who have the stagecraft, but who 
seem content to employ it, or perhaps are only competent 
to employ it, in the illustration of themes which are both 
shallow and hackneyed, with a style which shows neither 
education nor natural dignity, and with dialogue and 
characterisation which bears the least possible relation to 
actuality. Between these two classes Mr. Pinero stands 
almost alone. If he certainly does not combine all their 
virtues, he does so more nearly than any other writer. His 
mastery of stage effect is unequalled. Probably his greatest 
service to dramatic art lies in his experiments in the pos- 
sibilities and his consequent definition of the limits of the 
technical side of stage expression. But in the severe 
artistic conscientiousness with which he uses this skill he 
is almost as distinguished. Mr. Pinero is always ambitious. 
He is always taking himself seriously. There is always 


‘thought in his work. He is never content merely to imitate, 


and he never stoops to employ those more obvious devices 
of his trade by which the ear or the eye can be tickled 
without appealing to the intellect. It is only rarely, indeed, 
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that he consents merely to entertain, even provided the 
entertainment is intellectual in its appeal. He wants to 
interest as well. 

This combination of seriousness and subtlety of inten- 
tion with great technical skill has its dangers. Mr. Pinero’s 
mastery of his art gives him temptations which a man less 
certain of his instrument could scarcely find. vis is a con- 
spicuous example of the strains which the dramatic form 
will bear in the hands of an expert. It speaks very much 
for Mr. Pinero’s power that it is never quite strained to 
breaking point. For, in order to obtain subtlety of im- 
pression, in order to obtain, in fact, the impression in drama 
which, until Mr. Pinero’s experiments, had been regarded 
as confined to the more diffuse mechanism of the novel, the 
author has to make some rude sacrifices of dramatic effect. 
In mere construction, for instance, he throws many power- 
ful agents overboard. Out of five acts four are virtually 
exposition, and only the fifth is action. For four acts we 
are treated to a crowded number of secondary incidents, 
told in scenes so short that they are never allowed 
emotionally to get hold of the audience, in order that we 
may appreciate every subtlety in the primary incidents of 
the fifth act. This robs the audience of two things, a sus- 
tained interest in a continuous story, and—until the last 
act—the power of cumulative dramatic effect. The same 
disadvantage marks the device of lowering the curtain 
during the act to mark, not change of scene, but lapse of 
time. So the first act is divided into three parts—before 
dinner, after dinner, and late at night—and the third act 
in the same way into evening, dawn, and morning. A cer- 
tain naturalness of construction is obtained by the divisions, 
which avoid the convention of compressing the events of a 
whole evening into twenty minutes. But they are in no 
way necessary for this purpose, and it is not to be supposed 
that a playwright of Mr. Pinero’s constructive skill would 
have employed them for this reason only. The three 
divisions of the act are called not “ scenes,” but “ episodes,” 
and the use of the word points to a deliberate intention of 
the author to diffuse the effect of the earlier part of the 
play in order that all the interest of action should be con- 
centrated upon the end. 

The author, in fact, deliberately sacrifices two kinds of 
appeal which it has hitherto been held that the dramatist 
must include, and that only the novelist could afford ta 
surrender. He avoids, until the last act, strong emotional 
situations, and he avoids a strong emotional sympathy for 
his central character. Instead of attempting to arouse the 
emotions or the sympathy of his audience, he appeals 
merely to their dispassionate interest. As far as the per- 
sonal side of the play goes it is an impartial study of charac- 
ter, of emotional character certainly, but not a characir 
which arouses any deep sympathy, and not a character 
which is expressed in any scenes of profound emotional 
excitement or exaltation. 

But, apart from its personal interest, the play produces 
a very real effect in the thought which it suggests on the 
absolutely impersonal view of the situation which the story 
presents. In fact, it is in suggesting thought after the con- 
clusion of the play, rather than in arousing emotion in the 
course of it, that the real power of Zris lies. The story of 
the play shows how a woman loses her honour and her repu- 
tation almost entirely through those faults of character which 
prevent her from being noble, indeed, but which in a man 
would earn no worse title than that of spendthrift. Apart 
from suggesting that she has great personal charm, the 
author does not complicate the sympathy which the bare 
situation arouses by giving the character personally a strong 
sympathetic hold. All the indications which are given 
throughout the play show her as a weak, self-indulgent, 
almost a contemptible woman. Even her personal charm 
only becomes another insidiously dangerous quality. “Ah, 
you have crushed the life, the spirit, the manhood out of 
me,” says the faithful friend, former rejected suitor, whose 
devotion is such that even when she has become another 
man’s mistress, he follows her still and does her bidding, 
even to the extent of carrying secret messages to her lover. 


The author, in fact, does not allow the personal side to 
confuse the main issue. Even if we despise Iris Beliamy, 
we must feel sympathy for any woman who suffers under 
the conditions which sent this weman under. 

The sympathy that is aroused is in fact universal, for 
many women, perhaps all women, under the economic 
arrangements of modern society, labour beneath the disa- 
bilities which in Iris Bellamy’s case end in ruin. It is more 
a far-reaching injustice in the organisation of society thaw 
the misfortune of an individual case. 

And this injustice, this disability, is the absoiute depen- 
dence, the helplessness of women generally in the matter of 
money. If women were taught a practical acquaintance 
with the use and value of money we should have fewer Iris 
Bellamys ruining themselves from improvidence. If women 
were not so economically dependent on men, we should 
have fewer Iris Bellamys tied by a will of a dead husband, 
by which they become paupers if they marry again. 

This is the thought that Mr. Pinero’s play suggests. 
It is not dramatically an inspiring play ; it is not a very noble 
play. Humanly, it is a study of rather sordid character, but 
it is also the exposition of a theme. And both the human 
study and the theme are the work of a thinker. 


P. © 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HE American market continues to be the centre of 
speculative interest on the Stock Exchange. With 

better prices from New York most departments of the House 
put on a cheerful appearance for the day, even though 
the volume of business should be hardlv sufficient to test 
quotations. If, on the other hand, Wall Street has eaten 
sour grapes overnight, Throgmorton Street’s teeth are set 
on edge the next morning. Dealers and operators are thus 
perforce becoming somewhat close students of financial and 
commercial conditions in the United States. The various 
combinations and trusts on the other side of the Atlantic 
have had rather hard luck of late. The death of the 
President was no sooner successfully weethered and the 
strike in the steel trade settled, than the copper amalgama- 
tion becomes a scurce of uneasiness. The past history uf 
attempts to control the market in this metal is full of warn- 
ings as to the difficulties attending the operation. The 
French “corner” especially is a strong instance in point. 
The area of copper production is world-wide, and any at- 
tempt to artificially advance prices opens out new sources 
cf supply. Favoured by active trade in most countries and 
by increased demands arising out of wars and the spread of 
electrical enterprise, the Amalgamated Copper Company of 
the United States has hitherto been fairly successful in 
combining the majority of the local producers. The 
Calumet and Hecla properties on Lake Superior have, how- 
ever, remained outside the combination, and with their enor- 
mous output have threatened under-selling with any falling- 
off in markets. It is contended that American demands 
have been hitherto well maintained at the recent high level, 
but there can be no doubt about the reduction in European 
consumption since dull times have supervened. Prices have 
fallen away in spite of the efforts of the leading mines to 
keep up the market. The Amalgamated interests are now, 
it is understood, urging on the Rio Tinto Company and 
other leading producers to restrict the output, but it is very 
difficult and probably undesirable that united action should 
be secured. Artificial enhancement of price is usually 
followed by a still greater fall. A bad effect meantime has 


_ been produced on the-American market by the reduced divi- 
dends declared by the companies concerned, and the result 
has been to check speculative dealings here. 

At the meeting of the Caledonian Railway shareholders 
last week the chairman dealt at some length with the cur- 
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rent unfavourable criticisms of British railways as compared 
with the working of American lines. So far as his own 
company was concerned Sir James Thompson fully 
vindicated the administration from the charge of neglect- 
ing the lesson to be learned from Transatlantic methods, 
but pointed out that these latter are merely develop- 
ments of the problem at which engineers and managers 
have been continuously at work. In the matter of increas- 
ing the engine power and rolling stock capacity, and thus 
reducing the cost of haulage, the Caledonian Railway has a 
very creditable record. The huge cars and long trains ia 
the United States, to which attention has been directed, 
are in use on a few mineral lines with long hauls and favour- 
able grades to shipping ports, where the necessary accommo- 
dation has recently beem provided. As Sir James Thompson 
pointed out, however, there are no wharves or works in 
Scotland at the present time capable of dealing with a 
waggon of a carrying capacity of thirty, or even twenty, tons 
of coal. The same difficulty existed, and probably still 
exists, in the older-established American mineral districts. 
Some years ago, when the standard coal truck in the United 
States carried only five tons net, the writer arranged for the 
shipment of a train of English-built 10-ton waggons to a 
leading coal owner in Ohio. Being too high for the chutes 
then in use, and perhaps owing to local jealousy, the cars 
were side-tracked by the railroad authorities, and ultimately 
broken up. The Caledonian Company has, it appears, 
ordered fifty waggons of 30-ton capacity in the hope that 
appliances may be adapted to their service. It must not, 
of course, be assumed that such rolling stock can be em- 
ployed on all lines, or that its employment forms a panacea 
against increase of working charges, but it should be reassur- 
ing to British shareholders who may have been scared by 
attacks on their directors and managers to know that the 
matter has not been overlooked by some of the companies. 
Money rates continue very easy, and discount has 
further fallen away now that fears of any immediate gold 
drain to the United States nave been lessened. The ad- 
vance in investment securities, which might, under the cir- 
cumstances, have been expected to make further progress, 
has not continued. Consols are weaker on the disappoint- 
ments and disasters in South Africa, and the growing belief 
that further Government loans will be necessary to bring 
the war to a conclusion. There is, in addition, the com- 
petition of cheaper new Colonial issues to be reckoned with, 
and a large Local Loans emission is understood to be in 
course of arrangement. Increased attention, however, has 
been given to the various London Waterworks securities on 
reports that legislation looking to the formation of a Metro- 
politan Water Trust will be introduced in the next session 
of Parliament, and that existing interests will be acquired on 
the basis of their annual yields. Apart from the fall in 
Copper stocks, there is not much movement to note in the 
Mining market. ‘The pick of the West Australian ventures 
have advanced in value; but the movement seems to be 
due rather to professional operations than to any revival of 
public demand. Some of these properties are undoubtedly 
of great present and prospective value, and in time the 
effect of the scandals of the past with regard to their 
management may pass away. West African shares, which 
have been in a state of suspended animation, fell on the 
disappointing result of one of the latest borings. 


FE. R. McD. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
BREWSTER SESSIONS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—Your interesting article on “‘ Brewster Sessions ” 


is somewhat misleading as to the position of things in 
Liverpool, and as the action of the City Bench has for some 


years past afforded an example to the rest of the country, 
it is worth while putting the matter right. 

The Brewster Sessions closed on September 10, so that 
nothing “remains to be dealt with during the present 
winter,” as you put it, except that there is a right of appeal 
to the County Bench at its sittings in November, when some 
of the decisions may be reversed. 

The result of the City Sessions is: 


Renewals not applied tor + ree. 
Refused for misconduct _.. i .. 16 
Refused because “ not required” I 





otal.. rT yi as a 
Total diminution on like grounds in eleven 
years .. oe ve a € . 346 


I remain, yours, 


Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W. 
September 23. 


FROM BISMARCK TO CHAMBERLAIN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—Possibly, on a first consideration, it may seem a 
matter of opposites to go to Bismarck for a warning to 
hand on to Mr. Chamberlain. It is, however, a kind of 
warning that should cause him to pause in his immovable 
determination to absolutely stamp out the independence of 
the Boers. Bismarck, that subtle and insinuating diplomat, 
looked a greater distance ahead in national concerns than 
apparently Mr. Chamberlain does. Bismarck realised in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, even though the 
fire of an unscrupulous nature was then leaping up within 
him, that at the end of war there is always an aftermath. 
To blindly hurl a nation into an unnecessary war over small 
matters, matters outside immediate and pressing national 
concerns, was to him the biggest stroke of folly in which a 
Minister could ever indulge. He knew that when the final 
Treaties between the contesting countries had been made and 
signed, that then it would be required of him why he caused, 
or was primarily instrumental in causing, a war that had 
robbed the country of her fairest and dearest from prince 
to cottager, and had burdened the poor and the need 
with aruinous taxation. Witha bitter relentlessness whic 
was so fully developed in 1870, with all the coolness of 
the man of iron who told Disraeli that when he had 
become the Leader of the Prussian Government, and 
had brought the German Army to a state of readiness and 
perfection, he would, at the first opportunity, declare war 
against Austria and break away the German Confederation, 
I say that although he possessed all these questionable 
traits, he was yet a man of sound sense, of practicability, 
and of caution, and, be it noted, a Minister who first made 
himself safe and secure in the matter of armaments ere he 
steeped his country in bloodshed. The inference that may 
be drawn from these facts, in reference to the present 
Government (more particularly the Colonial Secretary), are 
surely obvious, and needs no further elucidation. The 
main point, however, which I desire to bring to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s notice, is this solemn warning to Ministers 
in general that Bismarck gives in a speech made at the 
time when the struggle between Austria aud Germany 
had reached its most acute state and when war was hourly 
imminent. “ Bismarck,” says Mr. Headlam in his admirable 
monograph of the German Chancellor “ was one of the few 
men who defended the action of the Ministry. In the 
ablest of all his speeches he took up the gauntlet, and 
capone all the weakness and the dangers of Radowitz’s 

olicy.” Although Bismarck had such a great knowledge of 

uropean statecraft, and such a special intuition of what 
the future would bring, he realised that if Prussia at that 
moment had commenced hostilities against Austria, she 
would risk her existence, a risk that the cause did not in 
any degree justify. Hedefended this position in the speech 
mentioned above. The excellent translation which I quote 
is to be found on pages 82 and 83 of Mr. Headlam’s fair and 
unbiased volume. The speech is a stern warning which it 
would well repay Mr. Chamberlain to consider in detail, 
especially as the reaction against the present war has 


commenced, as was so strongly evidenced the other day at 
Andover : 


“ Still 1 would not shrink from the war; I would advise it 
were anyone able to prove to me the necessity for it, or to 
point outa wer end which could be attained by it and in 
no other way. hy do great States wage war nowadays ? 
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The only sound principle of action for a great State is political 
egoism and not romanticism, and it is unworthy of a great 
State to fight for any matter which does not concern its own 
interests. Show us, gentlemen, an object worthy of war 
and you have my vote. // is easy for a statesman in his 
office or his chamber to blow the trumpet with the breath of 
popularity, and all the time to sit warming himself by the 
fireside, while he leaves it to the rifleman, who lies bleeding 
on the snow, whether his system attains vittory and glory. 
Nothing is easier; but woe to the statesman who at such 
a time does not look about for a reason for the war which 
will be valid when the war is over. Lam convinced you 
will see the questions which now occupy us in a different 
light a year hence, when _ look back upon them through a 
— perspective of battlefields and conflagrations, misery 
and wretchedness. Will you then have the courage to go to 
the peasant by the ashes of his cottage, to the cripple, to the 
childless father, and say: ‘You have suffered much, but 
rejoice with us, the Union is saved. Kejoice with us, 
Hassenpilug is no longer Minister, Bayernhofer ru'es in 
Hesse’ ?” 

The lines that I have placed in italics are especially 

applicable to Mr Chamberlain. 


Yours obediently, 


Matruew Cripps. 
Clapham Common, 


September 23, 1g0 L. 





LOST. 


“* O you have gained the golden crowns, sv you have 
piled together, 


The laurels and the jewels, the pearls out of the blue, 
But I will beat the bounding drum and I will fly the feather 
For all the glory I have lost, the good I never knew. 


I saw the light of morning pale on princely human faces, 
In tales irrevocably gone in final night enfurled, 
I saw the tail of flying fights, a glimpse of burning blisses, 
And laughed to think what I had lost—the wealth of all 
the world. 


Yea, ruined in a royal game, I was before my cradle, 
Was ever gambler hurling gold who lost such things 
as I? 
The purple moth that died an hour ere I was born of 
woman, 
The great green sunset God shall make three days after 
I die. 


When all the lights are lost and done, when 4ll the skies 
are broken 
- Above the ruin of the stars, my soul shall sit in state 
With a brain made rich, with the irrevocable sunsets, 
And a closed heart happy in the fullness of a fate. 


So you have gained the golden crowns and grasped the 
' golden weather, 
The kingdoms and the hemispheres that all men buy 


and sell, 
But I will lash the leaping drum and swing the flaring 
feather, 
For the light of seven heavens that are lost to me like 
hell. 


GILBERT CHESTERTON. 


REVIEWS. 


THE AGE OF FRANCIS THE FIRST. 


WoMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE, 
Sichel. 
16s, net. 


By Edith 
Westminster: Archibald Constable and Co. 1901. 


THE simplest view of the Renaissance is that it was an age 
of marvellous vitality following a period of complete ex- 
haustion, when life, enhanced by the discovery of forgotten 
interests, appeared, for the first time since. paganism, 
desirable for its own sake. “The France of the Renais- 
sance followed its social genius,” says Miss Sichel: that 
is undoubtedly the general characteristic of the movement as 
it Jeveloped on French soil, though the phrase is contra- 
dicted by some illustrious products of the French Renais- 
sance. When did it set in? Miss Sichel gives us the 
traditional answer, though the tendency of modern scholars 
and historians is to see no such definite or material in- 
auguration of the new age as the Italian campaigns of 
Charles the Eighth: rather they incline to regard the 
Renaissance at the end of the fifteenth century as 
the tardy revenge of a movement stemmed in the twelfth. 
“Two things,” observes a contemporary scholar, “ we have 
no right to believe now: that nothing of the Middle Ages 
went on into the Renaissance ; and that nothing prepared 
the Renaissance during the Middle Ages, long before the 
sixteenth century.” Miss Sichel is, very excusably, a little 
disposed to insulate the Renaissance, and to write as though 
nothing of the medizval impassivity lingered in the portraits 
of Clouet, nothing of the medizval ingenuousness echoed 
in Ronsard’s lyrics. The limits of the Renaissance are, in 
truth, as vague as possible. 

Miss Sichel’s new book touches only a fragment, but 
her picturesque accounts of people who lived under Francis 
the First may be read with enjoyment and, generally speak- 
ing, with confidence. They are, indeed, so evidently 
the fruit of conscientious study (the long lists of works 
consulted are a superfluous testimony to the authot’s 
zeal) that one regrets a little the modesty which, with- 
out shrinking from the dimensions of 4. solid philo- 
sophical history, was content with an informal method 
and a somewhat ephemeral manner. And it might be 
thought a pity that Miss Sichel has not extended her 
survey—without increasing the bulk of her volume—over 
the whole of the strenuous period called the French Renais- 
sance, if she did not appear to have made up her mind that 
the second half of the sixteenth century marked a retrogres- 
sion or a decadence in all that gives the reign of Francis its 
prestige in the history of French art and the French intel- 
lect ; for if her prejudice against the succeeding generations, 
which witnessed “the perfection of secondary arts,” and 
“ mistook heaviness for sincerity, masked vice for virtue, 
scrolls and flourishes for the truth,” is at all deep-seated, she 
could hardly be trusted to do justice to Montaigne and Gar- 
nier, to D’Aubigné and St. Francis de Sales, to the Limoges 
enamellers and Jacques Debrosse. The fact is, it may be 
disputed whether it was in this reign that the French Renais- 
sance attained its most characteristic expression in works of 
science or of beauty ; but there is no doubt whatever that it 
is the most promising time to write about if, like Miss Sichel, 
your main interest is in vigorous, attractive, and enigmatical 
personalities. 

It was an age of notable women, and Margaret Queen 
of Navarre is the most notable of all. She is Miss Sichel’s 


heroine, and the book is full of:that paragon of sisters, that 
most amiable of new women, who made tedious verses and 
pretty imitations of Boccaccio, coquetted with heresy, and 
with her woman’s wit almost over-reached the perfidy of 
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If there is a fault to be found with Miss 
Sichel’s presentment of Margaret, it is that she hardly dwells 
enough upon the desperate disappointments of a life dedi- 


Charles the Fifth. 


cated wholly to the most discouraging of objects. The 
darker side of the King’s character, too, is hidden, and Miss 
Sichel shows us only the brilliant and futile knight, the 
prodigal protector of the arts. Her portraits of the other 
great political personages of the reign, Bourbon, Bonnivet, 
Louise the Regent, and the rest, are lively and consistent. 
It was perhaps unnecessary to trace the dramatic story 
which culminates in the Spanish captivity with so much 
detail: the narrative is inevitably a mere epitome of some 
of Michelet’s most brilliant and stirring chapters. 

Miss Sichel’s accounts of the women—royal favourites 
and_ bluestockings—the scholars, especially Etienne 
Dolet and Budé, and a few of the artists of the Renais- 
sance (Colombe who worked at Brou, and Philibert de 
YOrme among them), are very informing. The chapters on 
Rabelais can only be praised with considerable reserve. 
She strikes a true note when she lays emphasis upon the 
spirituality of Rabelais, and hails him as the great Re- 
conciler; but to represent him-as bursting with moral in- 
dignation against asceticism in itself is to slander Rabelais ; 
and to describe him as a member of “the Broad Church 
party of his day” and the spiritual ancestor of the muscular 
Christians of latter-day Anglicanism is curiously misleading. 

Miss Sichel’s period ends just at a crisis in the literary 
history of the sixteenth century, and what she tells us about 
the rise of the Pléiade is mainly biographical ; she quotes 
Ronsard and-Du Bellay (I fancy dezidant and not devisani is 
the right reading in the famous sonnet to Héléne, and there 
is a line that will not scan in Du Bellay’s sonnet to Ronsard), 
but she makes no attempt at a serious appreciation of the 
greatest French lyrist between Villon and Hugo or of his 
followers, and finds it hard to account for the antagonism 
between the school of Marot and the valiant adventure of 
the Pléiade, which begot the French ode, but was fore- 
doomed to failure by its independence of French traditions. 

But enough has been said to show that this volume, 
liberally illustrated by portraits from the Print Room in 
the National Library, is well worth reading. Miss Sichel 
writes modestly and sympathetically. She is at her best in 
evoking the pageantry of the time and in describing the 
daily life of the Renaissance Frenchwomen. The weakest 
passages in her work are unquestionably the occasional excur- 
sions into generalities of criticism which transcend the limits 
of her epoch. It is a dangerous assertion that “ intellectual 
tastes, matter-of-factness, sparkling precision, and a delicate 
sense of form, are alike the characteristics of ancient Rome 
and of Paris at all times”; and there is a world of com- 
placent levity in the casual.remark on p. 330 that it is the 
nature of the French to be unnatural. 


F. Y. E. 





TRAVEL IN THE FIRST CENTURY. 


TRAVEL IN THE First CENTURY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
Asta Minor. By Caroline A. J. Skeel, formerly student 
Girton College, Cambridge. Cambridge: At the University 

ress. 


WE are abashed at the amount of research which has been 
undertaken for the purpose of this little book; for it is 
little more than an expanded prize essay. There is no great 
help in the classical authors, read for their literary merits, 
for one, when writing such a work. If one reads through 
Juvenal, Tacitus, Horace, Suetonius, Pliny (the younger), 
who are among the better-known writers regularly referred 
to by Miss Skeel, with a view to collecting information about 
contemporary methods of travel, it means traversing a lot 
of irrelevant matter for no_great gain. 

In the age when lines of communication were well 


kept, there was no great geographical genius. Think what- 


journeys Herodotus would have undertaken if he had lived 
five or six hundred years later. We might have been grate- 
ful if Hadrian had kept a diary of his restless movements. 
It. is hard to recall anything written in the First Century 
on a route which was such a labour of love as Herodotus’s 
description of the Royal Road from Sardis to Susa. The 
minute account of the wanderings of Io in the Prometheus 
Vinctus suggests that the men of that time had some such 
passion for discovery as Western Europeans of the 16th 
century. We are left with such people as Strabo, who is 
not an inspired writer. For Pausanias a road is only a track 
lying between a town with a temple to Artemis and another 
with a temple to Hermes, with the tombs of one or two 
heroes to keep alive interest in the meanwhile. We do not 
wonder that Miss Skeel hardly ever quotes him, remember- 
ing, for instance, his vague and pious expressions about the 
attempts made to cut through the Isthmus of. Corinth. 
Moreover, he confined his attention to Greece, and there 
ignored the presence of the Romans as much as he could. 

Miss Skeel’s book is written partly with the intention of 
explaining the rapid diffusion of Christianity over the 
Roman Empire ; she has included a special chapter on Asia 
Minor in view of the much discussed question of the routes 
taken by St. Paul in his missionary journeys. We suppose 
that the intelligent world would not now be allowed to be- 
lieve that there is in history a secular preparation for the 
advent of Christianity. If the new religion had appeared 
in the time of Alexander, it could hardly have made its 
way to a Western world in which Romans and Carthaginians 
were fighting. If its appearance had been delayed four 
centuries, what would have happened (spiritually) to the 
barbarians? At all events, nobody will call us super- 
stitious if we lay it down that Christianity, appearing at any 
other time, would not have been “ adapted to its environ- 
ment,” or “ fitted to survive,” and therefore incontestably 
that it would have perished. 

Miss Skeel quotes a calculation of the length of a 
circular tour round the frontiers of the Roman Empire : 


“From Alexandria to Carthage, Gades, Lugdunum (Lyon), 
Gesoriacum (near Calais), across to Londinium and the 
frontier of Britain on the north, back to Lugdunum, Bata- 
vorun (Leyden), Moguntiacem (Mainz), Mediolanum, 
Aquileia, Byzantium, thence to Antioch and back to Alex- 
andria. The total length he makes to be 1,824 miles, of 
— all but about 180 miles could be traversed by Imperial 
roads.” 


The relation of the area included within such a tour 
to the confines of the world known to the Romans may be 
judged from the following statement : 


**It is true that in his (Strabo) day the limits ot 
phical knowledge were small indeed as compared with 
modern times, In Western Europe, Spain, Gaul, the 
Atlantic coast, and South-Eastern Britain were known with 
tolerable exactness; in the north little was known beyond 
the Elbe and the Danube; the information collected by 
Pytheas was excluded by Strabo from his work as fabulous. 
In Asia the lands on the further side of the Palus Maeotis 
were still unexplored, and the descriptions of Herodotus, 
like those of Pytheas, found little credence. Pompeius, 
however, in his Syrian campaign, had traversed the region 
between the Euxine and the Caspian, and an account of it 
had been written by his friend and companion Theophanes 
of Mytilene. But the Caspian was still believed to communi- 
cate with the North Ocean, and the Jaxartes was still the 
limit of discovery to the East. With regard to India, the 
peninsula of Hindostan was unknown, and the sane was 
thought to flow into the Eastern Ocean beyond the Red Sea. 
Still, between the time of Strabo and that of the elder 
Pliny intercourse between Egypt and India had greatly 
increased, and a fair knowledge was gained of the coast 
between the Indus and the port of Nelaunda. In Africa 
nothing was known by Strabo south of the Cinnamon 
Country and the territory of the Sembritz about the Upper 
Nile, while in the more westerly regions no one had pene- 

' trated south of the Garamantes.’ 


eogra- 


The great Roman roads seem to have been made up 
with as much care as the permanent way of a modern rail- 
way company; their roads not less than their institutions 
were built to last for ever. They seem further to have re- 
sembled a railway in the infrequency of deviation, rendering 
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necessary cuttings and tunnels. One rather wonders that 
they were not wider; to this Gay the Appian Road strikes 
the traveller as rather narrow; and an allowance of suffi- 
cient room for two carriages to pass is not too liberal for one 
of the main arteries 'eading to and from a city which at one 
time had not less than 1,000,000 inhabitants. Within 
Rome the narrowness of the ways was worse, and it was 
probably the necessity of keeping them safe for pedestrian 
traffic that led to the curious ordinance referred to by Miss 
Skeel under which carts and carriages were forbidden : 
“to pass through Rome during the first ten hours of the 
day, the only exception being vehicles employed in public 
work and those conveying the Vestal Virgins, the rex 
Sacrorum, glamens at public sacrifices, and generals cele- 
brating a triumph.” 

Miss Skeel points out that this regulation accounts for 
the numbers of litters and sedan-chairs used in the city. 
We are inclined to think that the satirists rather overdid 
their invectives against luxurious means of conveyance (so 
far as they were not moved by pity for the human beasts of 
burden, which was seldom), when we remember the exces- 
sive heat of Rome in the summer. Night still remains the 
time of travel in Italy to a greater extent than it has ever 
been in northern countries. It is natural that security of 
travel should be discussed: it appears, on the whole, that 
under the early Empire highwaymen were put down, the 
cross being their punishment, and that the Appian Way was 
safer than it was half a century ago, or than portions of the 
Great North Road, or the Bath Road, quite near London, 
were in the eighteenth century. Apuleius might have 
furnished Miss Skeel with illustrations of the risks of travel- 
ling in Greece under the early Empire. Certain parts of 
the Mediterranean were infested by pirates ; but there was 
nothing like the terrible thoroughness with which in earlier 
ages the Phcenicians had tried to keep the Western Mediter- 
ranean a close preserve against all non-Semitic ships. 

Miss Skeel quotes some interesting figures about the 
speed of ancient merchantmen : 

“Pliny gives the time for a voyage from Ostia to Gades as 
seven days, to Tarraco four days, Africa two, Forum Julii 
three. For a merchant ship of Alexandria to reach Massilia 
in thirty days was thought quick. (A modern steamship 
takes a week to get from Marseilles to Port Said, calling at 
Naples.) From Messina Alexandria could be reached in 
six days.” 

In tracing the gradual decay of Roman activity, Miss 
Skeel recites a legend from Procopius, which shows that 
towards the end Britain passed out of the experience of the 
Empire : 

“The fishermen and farmers who live on the northern 
coast of Gaul pay no tribute to the Frank kings, because 
they have another service to perform. At the door of each 
in turn, when he has laid down to sleep, a knock is heard, 
and the voice of an unseen visitant summons him to a noc- 
turnal labour. He goes down to the beach as in the con- 
straint of a dream, and finds boats heavily laden as with 
invisible forms, wherein he and those others who have re- 
ceived the supernatural summons embark and ply the oars. 
The voyage to the shore of Brittia is accomplished in the 
space of one hour in these ghostly skiffs, though the boats 
of mortals hardly reach it by force of both sailing and row- 
ing in a day and a night. The unseen passengers disembark 


in Brittia, and the oarsmen return in the lightened boats, 
hearing as they depart a voice speaking to the souls.” 


H. M. C. 





THE BOOK OF SUN DIALS. 
THE Book oF Sun DIALs, 11 in. wy 8 in. $03 pp, + Index 
oO 


(26 pp.). By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. urth Edition. Revised 
and ge ‘by Horatia K. F, Eden and Elinor Lloyd. 


31s. 6d. London: George Bell and Sons. 


“Ts the sun dial glad, I wonder, that it can tell the time 
again?” asks David Copperfield, and whatever the answer 
to this question may be, the most exclusive sun dial should 


feel proud to find itself described in the pages of this really 
beautiful book. 

Printing, illustrations, and subject matter are alike 
equally good, and beginning with the dial of Ahaz, which 
probably came from Chaldea eight centuries at least before 
the Christian era, to the finger ring dials in the British 
Museum, made probably at latest in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to say nothing of later modern copies of the older 
work, we have in these pages a procession of sun dials of 
every shape and size. 

“Dial-culture” has been so largely revived of late 
years that sun dials now take their place in the catalogue 
of the Birmingham manufacturer, and this exhaustive 
treatise, including as it does a well-written practical article 
on the construction of simple forms of dials by Mr. Wigham 
Richardson, should go far to encourage diallists, actual 
and prospective. 

The original edition of The Book of Sun Dials was 
published in 1872 by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, and in each suc- 
ceeding edition—the one before us is the fourth—the book 
has grown, thanks mainly to the interest and industry of 
Mrs. Eden and Miss Lloyd. That many sympathies have 
been enlisted in its growth and production, a glance at the 
Preface will show, for the revisers express their thanks to 
no fewer than eighteen coadjutors. 

Here and there the writers are betrayed into a certain 
weakness of style, due to a superabundance of qualifica- 
tives, and thjs is most apparent in the Introduction. Two 
instances will explain our meaning, and these are adduced 
in no spirit of adverse criticism, but rather that this occa- 
sional tendency to vague generalities may be eliminated in 
the later editions of this book. 

On p. 14 we read: “We may remark here that at 
Paris, and we believe also at Edinburgh, and elsewhere, the 
hour of noon was at one time proclaimed by a cannon which 
was fired bv fhe rays of the sun. - 

Surely most of us who have been to Paris know the 
old cannon dial in the Palais Royal, and if the writer did not 
we submit that the vague assertions in the paragraph quoted 
might easily have been verified. 

The second instance occurs in a note on p. 17, which 
runs as follows: “ A natural sun dial is said to be seen on 
the shores of the A®gean Sea, where the shadow of a moun- 
tain in the mainland touches certain islands each in their 
turn, thereby marking different periods of the day.” 

One asks oneself instinctively who said it was fhere— 
if it is true? What mountain is it? What are the names 
of the islands; and what are the periods of the day alluded 
to ? 

Here again a little trouble would have turned a vague 
general statement into a valuable note. 

The foregoing are, however, but small spots on the 
face of the sun, and though we shall probably never attain 
to a complete knowledge of the thirteen different kinds of 
dials known to Vitruvius, the student can learn the lore of 
the sun dial very completely in this work, and may even 
by “setting his nose and his wide mouth to the sun” tell 
the hour—at a pinch—to every passer-by. 

We have sone beyond “ jorney rings and instruments 
like a hanging pillar with a tunge hanging out to know the 
tyme of day,” but the mottoes inscribed on these old time- 
pieces are of perennial interest, and of these Miss Elinor 
Lloyd has collected no fewer than 1,682 English and conti- 
nental mottoes, occupying, with their notes, some 280 pages 
of letterpress. 

The obscure dial inscription at Chieri, in Piedmont— 


“Sol zempoa di Saturno il dente edace 
E del pallone il giocator fallace ” — 


which has puzzled so many Italian dial hunters, seems to 
have been satisfactorily explained by a scholarly gondolier, 
who suggested that “temp” was a misreading for “ temo,” 
and this emendation makes explanation easy, 7.¢., the dial 
fears only the devouring.tooth of Saturn (which would rust 
the gnomon in bad weather) and the inexpert “ pallone” 
player, who might break off the gnomon with his ball. 
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Another matter for which dial-hunters should be grate- 
ful is the translation of the long and difficult Latin inscrip- 
tion on the dial over the south door of St. Lorenzkirche, in 
Nuremberg (A.D. 1503), as given on p. 378 by Mr. Evans. 
This was long a puzzle to the uninitiated, both Latinists and 
diallists, but Mr. Evans’s experience as a practical diallist, 
has come .v the help of his classical learning, and the diffi- 
culties disappear. 

The most elliptic and suggestive of all the shorter 
mottoes is to our taste the “Post est occasio calva” of 
Yaxley and Horton church dials. That “opportunity is 
bald behind” seems a more excellent way of expressing 
the familiar adage that it is well to “ take time by the fore- 
lock.” 

Indeed, these mottoes preach many a homely sermon 
on the same text, and it is interesting to note the difference 
of the treatment and the endless number of permutations 
and combinations evolved from the root idea of the flight of 
time. Here are mottoes for all tastes, though the inscrip- 
tion: “Le soleil léve pour tous—Hora bibendi” would 
hardly suit a temperance advocate. 

In a word, the book is emphatically a good one, and its 
compilation has been obviously a labour of love. It is this 
quality before all others which gives it its literary and 
artistic value and completeness. 


P. S. J. 





THE HALF-WAY HOUSE TO THE 
- UNIVERSITY. 


WELSH INTERMEDIATE EpucATION ACT, 1889. CENTRAL WELSH 
BoaRD, 1900-1901. Annual Reports. Cardiff, 1901. is. 


ELEVEN years now since the Welsh Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act was passed, it is four since its provisions and 
ideas were set going in Wales ; and this is a working 
period long enough to show some positive results 
of a bold and very remarkable educational experi- 
ment. Here for evidence are the fourth annual reports 
as put respectively before the county authorities 
and the Charity Commissioners ; and it is a stimulating 
record that they offer, when one considers the nice diffi- 
culties to be met, and the habitual and necessary friction 
of the educational lever, and the further complications 
of anew machine whose working material is the Welsh 
boy and girl. This is not meant to carry any reflection 
upon the Celtic, as compared with any other scholar in 
embryo; but there are certain special aptitudes and 
special ineptitudes in every country, and in Wales there 
is the bilingual question, while the Welsh youngster 
needs also perhaps a more adjustable and pliable 
arrangement of the ordinary routine than some of his 
neighbours. He is responsive to enthusiasm in those 
who teach, and very easily deterred by the humdrum 
and dull habit of the mere mechanical schoolmaster. 
The working cost of these county or intermediate 
schools is, if we take into the reckoning the large pre- 
liminary outlay required to equip and maintain them, 
not excessive. There are now some ninety-four schools, 
with over 7,000 scholars at work, and the esti- 
mated expenditure for the current year is 6,000 and 
some odd pounds. To meet this, the Treasury still 
contributes £500, and the county councils and 
other local authorities £4,400. The economic 
year has not been for Wales, any more than 
for England, a prosperous one, and this has 
affected the progressive ratio in the number of pupils 
to some degree ; but when we turn to the examination 
results and the examiners’ comments upon the papers, 
we find a clear improvement at point after point, and 





in quite distinct and unlike subjects, requiring different 
aptitudes and methods of treatment. No doubt many 
readers and critics of these reports will turn first to the 
new commercial intelligence and practical talent that 
they may seem to promise. The industrial life of a 
country, and of the community within the country, 
is so gravea concern for all of us to-day that every 
provision for it, and every fresh stimulus to its growth, 
is eagerly to be marked and jealously to be counted 
upon. 

Take arithmetic: least inspiring and ornamental, 
most vital of subjects, industrially conceived; well, 
the examiner in Arithmetic, Dr, Lachlan, is able to 
report more than a maintenance of the previous 
standard, though he has something to say in qualifica- 
tion about an ‘‘ ignorance of the metric system.” The 
higher mathematics, in turn, registered very good 
results. Then as to the courses preparatory for the 
practical arts and crafts, the examiner, Mr. Hawcridge, 
dealing with the only schools sending in pupils, the 
schools of the south, can point to very promising and 
creditable draughtmanship, and to work sound and 
workmanlike at the carpenter’s bench and the mechanic’s 
miniature fitting-shop. But elementary architecture, 
whose value in a country that is building towns and 
terraces to-day with what is often a deplorable lack 
of architectural common sense and good taste cannot 


be over-estimated, was taken by only one school ; and 


in model drawing, although better than the preceding 
year, and in freehand and geometrical drawing and 
perspective, the examiners have no chance given them 
to be reassuring. This, in view of the demand for 
engineers and other practically trained students created 
by the southern coalfields and the huge equipment of 
dockyards and all their enginery, must be held as 
rather disappointing. 


It is different when we cross the line into the other 
province of education. Says Professor W. Macneile 
Dixon, the Examiner to the Board in English Litera- 
ture and Language, and the elements of the literary 
craft and the art of combining them : : 


“In literature (a subject to which, in my judgment, Welsh 
students are naturally drawn by temper and character, and 
the study of which may approach con amore), much of the 
work done both in this and previous years was of a dis- 
tinctly high character. A glance at the senior papers will 
show that they fall little short of a University standard, and 
it is therefore high praise to say that many pupils displayed 
in dealing with them, not = knowledge, but intellectual 
power and grasp. It is clear that there are teachers in the 
schools possessed of inspiring force which enables them to 
awaken and cultivate the literary instincts of their best 
students. The text of the auihors read was usually well 
known, and, in general, the work done was sound and good, 
but I must not omit to say that evidences of mechanical 
pe of the texts were at times too evident. I have, 
n former —— called the attention of the teachers to the 
necessity of awakening the interest of their pupils not 
merely in the facts but in the significance and art of literary 
masterpieces.” 


Look at this as you will, not overlooking the demur, 
it is healthily symptomatic. And Professor Dixon 
adds : 


“That marked progress has been made, as I conceive, in 
the true direction in the study of this subject during the 
past four years,—this, together with the improvement in 
composition, I regard as the two most interesting and 
important facts which I am able to communicate as the 
result of my experience as an Examiner to the Board.” 


To those who regard the Celt as a dangerous factor 
in politics, the following passage from another report, 
in the subject of History, may seem at a first glance 
disconcerting ; for the examiner, Dr. Walker, calmly 
declares that ‘‘many of the older pupils showed a 
thorough command over the difficulties of English 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century politics.” 
Truly a hard saying. The same examiner makes a 
pertinent reference, which will at once bring to many 
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minds the notorious neglect of a national history in the 
one country where it is essential it should be studied, 
for, ‘‘ singularly enough,” he says, “ the questions 
which bore more particularly upon Welsh history were 
not, as a rule, well answered.” Also we could wish 
for a better chronicle in the field of Welsh and Celtic 
literature. 

In the fine arts, it seems, Welsh students may yet 
do great things. Mr. Ablett gives us one notable 
example at least in ‘‘ memory drawing,” and produces 
a young art student, whose water-colour of horses in a 
barley-field at harvesting astonished the connoisseurs 
at the Paris Exhibition, and President Loubet (who 
may or who may not be a connoisseur) amongst them. 

On the whole, then, we should conclude the 
Welsh intermediate schools to be proving themselves 
vigorously full of the energies, along with some of the 
crudities, of all new institutions. We have touched in 
passing on one or two of the real or apparent defects in 
their working equipment. But we can add to the 
reading of these reports some occasional experience of 
the activities to be seen term by termin these prosperous- 
looking new red houses on the hillsides of Wales, each 
one of which harbours its Little Academe; and we can 
vouch for the keen and sanguine spirit of education 
and eager intelligence and sense of all intellectual 
possibilities which are to be discovered there. Young 


Wales. cannot fail, indeed, to gain immensely by their - 


institution ‘now, and their fuller acceptance and im- 


proved and perfected adjustment to the community and 
its needs hereafter. 


E. R. 





THE ROMANCE OF RELIGION. 


THE ROMANCE OF RELIGION. By Olive Vivian and Herbert 
Vivian, M.A., with thirty-two illustrations. London: C. 
Arthur Pearson, Limited. 6s. 


THE entertaining and well-written book which Miss Olive 
and Mr. Herbert Vivian have compiled as the result of visits 
to many out-of-the-way places where religious observances 
_take a ferm curious and in some cases inexplicable to the 
average English Protestant mind, goes very littie further 
into the real romance of religion than a book collector in 
search of early editions and beautiful bindings into the 
soul of the books he buys. There is no greater romance in 
the lives of men than the catastrophic changes, the life- 
long developments, the energies and the deep calms, the 
passions and the patience, the successes and the failures 
that move the souls of those born again into the spiritual 
world. And that is the real romance of religion. But just 
as the cult of the book collector has arisen out of the love of 
what is vital in written books, so the curiosities of ritual and 
the unfamiliar developments of the monastic ideal, of which 
Mr. and Miss Vivian for the most part write, are an out- 
come of certain aspects of the spiritual life, and in some 
small degree have a real bearing on the romance of the 
Christian religion. For it is with the Christian religion 
that these pages have to do, with the exception of the last 
chapter, which describes the ceremonies of the Muham- 
madan Dervishes and, considering the scope of the book, 
is rather out of place. 


The chapters entitled, “The Votaries of Eternal 
Silence ” and “ Where Women Never Speak ” are among the 
best in the book, because they deal with a genuine pheno- 
menon of the spiritual life, the necessity felt by certain men 
and women to spend their lives in penitence and silence. 
They deal with the Trappist Monks and the Bernardine 
Sisters of Anglet. ‘There is little said of the motives which 
have induced these men and women to devote themselves to 


a life of never-ending hardship. But the effects of their 
seclusion as shown in. the appearance and habits of the 
monks of La Trappe and the sisters of Anglet are well told, 
and this is perhaps all that could be expected in a work of 
this nature. We may take it that Miss Vivian wrote the 
chapter on the Bernardines and Mr. Vivian that on the 
Trappists. 

The Convent at Anglet was founded in 1839 by the 


Abbé Cestac, Owing to lack of funds the nuns, we are 
told, 


“ went through every form of suffering, often having abso- 
lutely nothing to eat and no prospect of obtaining anything. 
However, by sheer pluck and hard work these courageous 
women overcame every difficulty, and now although they 
are not rich, they can at least provide themselves with the 
necessaries of life.” 


They till their own fields and, of course, do all their 
household work themselves. At first they 


“actually built their own houses, the workmen being onl 
called in to put on the roof. They were most curious little 
huts, made (walls and all) entirely of thatch. They were 
but seven feet high by seven feet broad, and had no window. 
Underfoot was sand, and the furniture consisted merely of 
a wooden chair and a bed made of branches, on which was 
piled a layer of straw or dry leaves. A rough woollen 
coverlet and a little hard pillow completed the bedclothes. 
These huts were used for many years, but at last they were 
obliged to be discarded, as the number of deaths caused by 
the cold and wet was appalling.” 


Although the cells of the nuns are now more substan- 


tially built they are not more luxurious, and the Bernardines 
are short lived. 


“ Hardly one of them reaches middle age, and even in the 
prime of life they look like aged women.’ 


“Tf you remember your sins God will forget them ; if 
you forget them, He will remember them,” is one of the 
inscriptions on the walls of the convent, and it may be 
taken to represent the motive which brings these women, 
many of them in early youth, to join in this perpetual con- 
spirecy of contempt ‘or the pleasures of human life. 

Of the monks of La Trappe much has been written, 
but Mr. Herbert Vivian seems to have been fortunate in 
secing some things that can very seldom have had outside 
witnesses. He has seen two interesting ceremonies, the 
washing of the feet of the brethren by one of iheir number, 


and the admission of novices to full membership of the 
Order. 


“ The novices,” he says, “remain a good deal apart during 
their period of probation, but they assemble every day in a 
large bare room to receive instruction from the Prior. They 
are for the greater part very young men, and wear expres- 
sions of great’ devoutness and religious enthusiasm; but 
some of Fem are more advanced in life, and bear traces on 
their countenances: of having gone through great tribu- 
lation.” 


Mr. Vivian has also obtained a photograph of “The 
wake of a dead friar,” a picture of great interest, though why 
he should call a Trappist monk, or, indeed, any monk, a 
“ friar” we are unable to say. The dead brother, in his 
habit with the hood over his face, lies on an open bier 
surrounded by tapers, with the monks kneeling at his head. 
Mr. Vivian’s reflections on this pathetic sight reach rather 
deeper than are their wont : 


‘* You reflect,” he says, “ over the simple, unpretentious, 
dreary end of a man who has spent the best years of his life 
in the extremes of self-sacrifice, going out of his way to 
deny himself the most innocent pleasures and the most 
natural comforts ; the peaceful, happy expression of his face 
haunts you long after you have passed away from the 
church and monastery, conjuring up doubts in your mind as 
to the sterling value of those earthly pleasures which you 
spend so many anxious thoughts and efforts in struggling 
to obtain.” 


For the rest the book deals chiefly with miraculous 
images and the curious examples of ritual observance which 
are seen in continental towns. For Mr. and Miss Vivian 


there is apparently no romance in religion in England 
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They tell’ of the Santo Bambino: in the church: of Santa 
Maria in Ara Coeli in Rome, and of the miracles he has 
worked, of the former state in which he used to go about to 
visit the sick, and of his civil list, his servants, his stables, 
carriages, and horses ; of the Virgin of Elche, “who pos- 
sesses not only the finest palm groves in the place, but also 
houses, which are marked with her initial and crown”; of 
Our Lady of Luxembourg, for whom a former Princess of 
Chimay provided the most gorgeous raiment, woven of 
golden tissue and encrusted with precious stones, and a 
crown to the adornment of which she gave up eight thousand 
pounds’ worth of her own jewels; of the miraculous Black 
Virgin of Roc-Amadour, surrounded by “ an immense array 
of crutches, flags, models of limbs, pictures, and other 
testimonials of gratitude and devotion.” They tell of the 
dance of the Seises, the choristers of Seville Cathedral, of 
the annual opera which has been performed for centuries 
on the eve and feast of the Assumption in the Cathedral at 
Elche, of the processions at Seville, Murcia, Walcourt, and 
other places, and of the Holy Coat of Treves. The book is 
exceedingly well written, touching its subject with a light 
hand but with no approach in any place to irreverence. 
- The very naiveté of the accounts of the many miracles re- 
corded in it, while it may be regarded by the English reader 
in the light of delicate humour, will probably rather please 
those for whom such miracles are a very real article of faith. 
And we must say a word in praise of the very interesting 
selection of photographs which illustrate the book. Many 
of them are unique, and must have cost considerable 
trouble to obtain, and all add greatly to its attractions. 





A NEW BOOK. ON PERSIA. 


THROUGH PERSIA ON A SIDE-SADDLE. By Ella C. Sykes. With 
an Introduction by Major-General Sir Frederic Goldsmid, 
C.B., K-C.S.I. London: John MacQueen. 1go1. 


To books and to the writing of books on the East there 
is literally no end, and as the majority are either 
dull or superficial Miss Sykes, who is equipped with 
excellent qualifications for her task, can be congratu- 
lated on her work, which has many merits and few 
defects. The author makes no pretension to excep- 
tional erudition, but she has eyes and ears and knows 
how to use them—in other words, she has the gift of 
observation largely developed. Independently of being 
perhaps the first Englishwoman to visit Kerman and 
Persian Beluchistan, she had the privilege of her sex, 
and has seen woman’s life, or better, existence, in the 
Empire of the ‘‘ Lion andthe Sun” with her own eyes, 
and does not report upon it through the medium of a 
third person. This is perhaps the special feature of 
her book, and possibly its greatest interest. Kerman 
and its ruined mosques and Beluchistan have been 
described by others, but few have penetrated into Im- 
perial and plebeian harems and -beheld the inner life of 
the Persian householder. There is a certain photograph 
in this book of a Persian lady wearing an indoor costume 
which is a revelation. Arrayed in a modern ballet-girl’s 
skirt, the poor soul, who is, to say the least, fleshy, sits 
kicking her heels and fanning herself on a wooden 
bench apparently outside her harem door. The upper 
part of her legs are bare to the knee, thence down- 
wards they are encased in white cotton stockings. It 
is impossible for a woman, however exalted her rank, 
to look even respectable, let alone dignified, in this sort of 
garment, which tells its sad tale of the degraded animal 
sort of existence led by the average Persian woman. 
It seems that before the old Shah went to Paris the 
ladies of the Imperial harem wore loose sleeved robes 
of the richest brocades and velvets and embroidered 


trousers, but when the *‘Son of Heaven” had seen a 
ballet at the Opera, he was so smitten with the ballet- 
girls’ skirts that he forthwith ordered the ladies of his 
own court to dress @ /a Taglioni, not to mention the 
famous mother-in-law in Zes Surprises du Divorce. The 
skirt is exceedingly short and stands out all round like 
a mushroom, whilst the legs are encased in coarse 
white cotton stockings. From the Imperial harem this 
quaint but most unbecoming and indecorous dress 
spread throughout the country, so that if a European 
lady wishes to go to a fancy ball dressed like a fair 
Persian she must wear the dress of an old-fashioned 
ballet-girl of the days of the pas de quatre and Cerito. 

Education does not appear to have made much 
progress in the Persian household, although a few of 
the younger generation learn to strum on the piano and 
to read Frénch novels. Miss Sykes’s description of a 
party at the Imperial Palace is amusing enough, but 
it dispels romance. The ‘‘Roses of Persia” have 
evidently bloomed their day, and are now replaced by 
howling vromen who seem to have lost their manners 
with their flowing robes. The orchestra was composed 
on the occasion of this Imperial entertainment of a 
tambourine and a tom-tom. One woman scraped a 
melon-shaped violin and another struck discord with 
two sticks out of a species of zither. The first 
dancer was a little girl of ten dressed in crimson velvet 
with a short stiff skirt, who bent her legs nearly double 
and wriggled round the room to the great delight of 
the company. Then came two sisters who made 
successful efforts to go round the apartment on their 
heads and bands with their feet in the air. Thus pro- 
bably danced the daughter of Herodias, literally buying 
the Baptist’s head, by standing on her own, and so, by 
the way, is she represented in a fine picture of the 
subject by a famous Spanish painter. 

The ‘fandour, long since abolished in Constanti- 
nople, still flourishes as the Aa@rszin Persia. It is an 
ingenious arrangement for having a most economical 
fire during the winter months. A circular hole in the 
floor is filled with burning charcoal and standing over 
it is a sort of wooden table covered with lahafs 
(coverlets), under which the women creep for warmth. 
In old times in Constantinople the fandour was used 
even by Europeans, but it is scarcely known now, even 
amongst the very poor, having been replaced by 
modern stoves the reverse of picturesque. 

From the numerous glimpses Miss Sykes gives us 
of woman’s life in all parts of Persia, it is evident that 
unless their condition is improved, the men will remain 
what they are to the end of the chapter, and it is highly 
improbable that any serious step in the right direction 
is likely to be taken, for to do so would: have the 
double results of abolishing polygamy and of rendering 
the women for a long time very unhappy. 

Persia is apparently in a state of early transition 
—very early—-and, as record of the fact, Miss Sykes’s 
book is one of the very best we have ever read. It is 
so bright and full of life that it reads like a good novel 
—better, since it does not contain even the proverbial 
‘‘single dull page.” Major-General Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid’s Introduction has also its merits and is 
worth reading, which such “ introductions” generally 
are not, and the author’s brother, Major Sykes, well 
known in official Asiatic service, and himself the com- 
panion of the lady’s travels, has carefully revised her 
pages. There is also a capital map of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Beluchistan, whereby the book is, so 
to speak, handsomely rounded off. The illustrations 
are, on the other hand, not up to the merit of the text, 
or any too well selected. The best is the very pretty 
view of the charming Mosque of Mahun, with its 
pellucid tank and rose trees forming a delightful fore- 
ground to the beautiful mosque, with its sky-blue 
domes and towering minarets, which was built by the 
grandfather of the present Shah. 

RicHarD Davey. 
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A USEFUL PAMPHLET. 


THE TRUE CAUSES OF AND THE FALSE Excuses FOR THE WAR IN 
Soutu Arrica. By A. H. Crosfield (Liberal candidate for 
Warrington). National Reform Union, 50, Haworth’s- 
buildings, Cross-street, Manchester. 1d. 


WE called attention a few weeks ago to an admirable volume 
published by the National Reform Union, prepared by 
Mr. H. J. Ogden, who has since received the distinction of 
a letter of appreciation from Sir Neville Chamberlain. The 
same organisation has just had printed a pamphlet by Mr. 
Crosfield which contains a very effective statement of the 
case against the Government’s policy. Mr. Crosfield 
accepts, though altogether without enthusiasm, the fact of 
annexation, and with some parts of his argument we are in 
disagreement. But nothing could be better than his protest 
against the barbarous policy of demanding “ unconditional 
surrender ”—“ an attempt not merely to beat a Government, 
but to hack out the fibres of nationality from the heart of 
the people ”—and fighting “to beat the Boers to their knees 
till in fact they are forced to accept whatever terms we im- 
pose.” Mr. Crosfield’s criticism of the insolent folly which 
inspired this refusal to end the war, as all civilised wars 
are ended, by treaty, is masterly and exact. His pamphlet 
leaves no important incident unnoticed, a circumstance that 
speaks for itself as a testimony to the compactness and 
arrangement of its arguments. There is, for example, a very 
useful summary of the negotiations, and a most instructive 
collection of opinions adverse to forcible interference in the 
spring of 1899 as a contrast to the opinions expressed in the 
same quarters a few months later. 
remember that the TZimes, which in the summer 
of 1899 congratulated itself “that we had missed 
coming to terms with the Transvaal Government,” declared 
on March 21 “ interference is inadvisable,” and “the Boers 
must be allowed still to go their own way. ‘Time is not on 
their side.” Mr. Crosfield has analysed the events leading 
up to the war, pointing out that the special cor- 
respondent of the Z'imes admitted that it was the march 
north of our troops to Dundee that first made Mr. Kruger 
think about issuing an ultimatum. His treatment of the 
conspiracy theory is admirable, and he has done a public 
service in rescuing from oblivion the following sentence 
printed in the Johannesburg Leader on August 29, 1899: 
“The abolition of the Republic is not the end which 
we anticipated and hoped for; yet we fully recognise the 
necessity of the step in view of the hopeless attitude of this 
Government.” These words were written six weeks before 
the outbreak of war, and yet some persons are surprised 
that the Boers thought their independence threatened ! 
Mr. Crosfield discusses the conduct of the war, and con- 


cludes his pamphlet by appealing to the imagination of 
Englishmen : 


“Do they ever stop to think what would be the conse- 
quence in England if some invading foe, not content with 
beating the Army and the Government, set to work to crush 
the nation ; and in order to do this, on one pretext or another, 
burnt farms and stores, looted and destroyed property of all 
descriptions, and, asa consequence, decimated women and 
children by the unsanitary wretchedness of concentration 
camps with a mortality in some of them equal to that of 
Bombay during the plague? Assuming this suffering were 
mitigated as far as ever circumstance allowed by the 
chivalry and kindheartedness of the invading forces, would 
that reconcile Englishmen to all the mental and physical 
anguish and despair for the very young, as for those who are 
old or frail, which ‘sweeping,’ z.e., devastating, a country in 
this way involves? Mr. Chamberlain hinted that the com- 
plaint that children faded and died ‘like withered flowers’ 
under this system was ‘irrelevant.’ Would the mothers 
think it so in England? and would they beg the men fighting 
in defence of their country to accept an abject and dis- 
graceful unconditional surrender ? No more than the women 
have done in South Africa; and this renegade Radical’s 
attempt to drive them to it is brute force and tyranny of the 
worst description.” 


It is convenient to 


We hope Mr. Crosfield’s pamphlet will be widely cir- 
culated. It will serve a very useful purpose, and there is 


plenty of room for the supply of Liberal literature on the 
war. 





THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 


How To SUCCEED IN YOUR EXAMINATION. By George A. Wade, 
B.A. Lond. London: Grant Richards. as. 6d. 


It is hard to feel altogether unkindly toward Mr. George 
Wade, B.A. Lond. At first it is desperately annoying to 
think of all the glorious examinations in every department 
of knowledge which one might have passed with triumph 
and shoutings, had this little work only appeared in the 
days when one thirsted for that kind of success. That is 
the first feeling awakened by Mr. Wade’s book ; it is born 
of a half-unconscious envy of Mr. Wade, who “ can reckon 
up at least fifty examinations of fair importance” that he 
has met and striven with and vanquished. One’s soul rises 
in a flame of rebellion against conditions of life which 
make it now impossible to emulate him, and to taste the 
hot delights of (let us say) the Aldershot examinations in 
tactical fitness for command, or the Pekin examinations in 
Confucian astronomy. For really it does not matter very 
much, when one comes to regard examinations in this way, 
what they ar€é about. The batsman longing for a record 
score does not run only for hits over the pavilion; nor 
did the Ojibway brave of old times collect the scalps of 
none but Dakotas. The half-hundred ghastly trophies 
which flutter in the doorway of the Wade wigwam cannot 
all be derived from “Lond.,” or from any one branch of 
study. He must have amassed them because he loved 
them, not because they did him good. We may even 
suspect such an enthusiast of a line of conduct similar to 
that of the brave who sent to Philadelphia for a thousand 
wigs and a quantity of red paint wherewith to enrich his 
collection; those fifty cannot all, surely, have been true 
and distinct tests of ability. To Mr. Wade, we may be 
certain, an examination of any kind has been as much a 
delight and a subject of joyful anticipation as any dusty 
wine-jar of Bibulus’s Consulate was to the poet of Venusia. 
There is one kind of examination, however, in which 
this author cannot have distinguished himself ; an examina- 
tion in the rudiments of English prose. Not that he is 
loose in grammar; he has probably studied grammar far 
more diligently than any of our great writers ever did. It 
is simply that he is unreadable. Of course, a book of 
advice to examinees is not called upon to be readable. It 
is all the better for its purpose that it should be full of the 
more deadly volloquialisms, of redundant words, and of 
small-minded jocularitv. But the important fact that is 
perfectly clear from looking into the book is that its 
writer, in spite of the fifty scalps, if not a highly-educated 
man, in the good sense of the term. A high degree of edu- 
cation will always develop in anyone a conscience about the 
use of language ; if one writes in a slipshod and ridiculous 
style one is no more highly educated than a man who essays 
to carve a duck with a screw-driver. The stating and re- 
commending of views is one of the chief things that a well- 
taught man learns, and, however ordinary his abilities may 
be, he uncunsciously develops habits of mind that keep his 
style at least neat and decent. In the work of such a man 
you would never find such a phrase as “practical work is even 
more important still,” or, “these mistakes become fixed on 
your mind or brain.” The fact is, Mr. Wade’s mind (or 


brain) is a characteristic product of the system of competi- 
tive examination; it may or not be better than the mind 
of the man who eats pigeons against time for a wager, or the 
mind of the Member of Parliament whose avowed aspiration 
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it is to possess more clothes than any of his brother legisla- 
tors. There is no reason to suppose that it is better. And 
here is Mr. Wade setting up, and certainly quite justified in 
setting up, as one capable of advising young men and 
maidens in the matter of examinations which are intended to 
discover the most intelligent people. 

It is a great shame to laugh at Sir John Gorst. It only 
encourages him. Instead of being passively amused by 
the attack on examinations generally which he delivered 
on the last day of the British Association meetings this 
year, we ought all to write him postcards asking what he 
means to do about it. Sir John’s comparison of the system 
as it exists, and for centuries has existed, in China to that 
which we have lately elaborated at home seems to be 
entirely just. Those who know the entertaining story of 
“The Transmutation of Ling,” as given to us by Mr. Ernest 
Bramah, will remember how he was approached by an 
unknown visitor the day before the Canton examinations 
opened. “It has been observed,” said the stranger, “that 
the accomplished Ling, who aspires to a satisfactory rank 
at the examinations, has never before made the attempt. 
Doubtless in this case a preternatural wisdom will avail 
much, and its fortunate possessor will not go unrewarde J. 
Yet it is as precious stones among ashes for one to triumph 
in such circumstances.” This stranger was a specialist in 
examinations, like Mr. Wade, and knew how to excel in 
them without any weight of wisdom worth mentioning. 
“For half the usual sum,” he said, “this person will take 
your place in the examination cell, and enable your versa- 
tile name to appear in the winning lists, while’ you pass 
your moments in irreproachable pleasures elsewhere.” 
What the great host of crammers offer to do for us is not 
precisely that ; but it is only a question of degree between 
personating a candidate and selling to him the secret of 
methods for the most part illegitimate and founded on a 
long experience of examinations and of examiners. The 
editor of the Saturday Review was recently moved to de- 
nounce examinations as “the curse of England.” They 
do, at any rate, often militate against living life as it ought 
to be lived. Sir John Gorst quoted the University tutor, 
who said that “as soon as an examinee began to think he 
was lost.” There is this at least to be said, that of all 
examinations, those in the principal schools at the ancient 
Universities of England are the best. It is comparatively 
seldom that a young man of poor mind distinguishes bhim- 
self very highly at Cambridge or Oxford, and the fact 
shows where the only remedy for the evil lies. It is in the 
hands of the examiners. If they are competent and willing 
to do so, they can set papers which cannot be answered by 
cram alone, and which will not, in a contest for a post of 
importance, operate to place a candidate of dangerously 
narrow intellect above one much more fit to live. 

But, as it was remarked at the outset, it is hard to 
feel unkindly towards Mr. Wade, because he is thoroughly 
conscientious in his task, and sets up a standard of intelli- 
gent work on the narrow lines laid down by the system, as 
against the method of cram. He can hardly be blamed 
because our intellectual life is in a miserably diseased state. 
It is possible, however, to think that he is a little 
arbitrary in some of his pronouncements. A bad memory, 
for instance, is more often, I think, a misfortune than a 
fault, in spite of his opinion. Some minds cannot retain 
irrelevancies ; some cafinot retain anything to speak of. 
And Mr. Wade is too rash in doubting that the best work 
may be done by night. The experience of many whom he 
absurdly calls “ self-styled ‘famous’ novelists and poets,” 
as well as that of lesser men, is against him. Some people 
work best in their sleep, if it comes to that. Newton solved 
problems, Voltaire conceived a book of the Henriade, 
Lafontaine imagined the Deux Pigeons, Coleridge com- 
posed fifty lines of Kubla Khan, while asleep. Shelley did 
his best work with his brain-pan in the fire-place, Rousseau 
worked best with his head exposed to the sun, Schiller never 
wrote really well unless his feet were in ice; and we may 
be permitted to believe a little longer in the midnight oil. 


, E. C. 


FICTION. 


THE Octopus. By Frank Norris. London: Grant Richards. 6s. 
Despair’s Last Journey. By David Christie Murray. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


Mr. FRANK Norris deserves hearty commendation for 
the ambitious task he inaugurates with his new novel. 
He has had the courage to risk his popularity to gain 
amore lasting renown. Those who were thrilled by 
Shanghaied or charmed by Biv will perhaps be dis- 
appointed that their author seems to have determined to 
leave behind him such clever trifling, and to make a bold 
attempt to become the Zola of America. They should 
rather be glad that there is still a novelist left who is 
not led by early success to continue all his life turning 
out facile second-rate work. We have quite enough 
clever writing for easily-won applause. It is a relief 
now and then to see a man stepping into the arena to 
try a fall with Fame. 

The Octopus, a Story of California, is the first 
novel ofa trilogy which is to have for its subject ‘‘ The 
Epic of the Wheat.” When complete these novels 
‘* will form the story of a crop of wheat from the time 
of its sowing as seed in California to the time of its 
consumption as bread in a village of Western Europe.” 
The other two volumes are to be The Pit, a Story of 
Chicago, and The Wolf, a Story of Europe. As The 
Octopus deals with the production of American wheat 
these two volumes are to deal respectively with its 
distribution and consumption. The work is planned 
on alarge scale, and if it keeps up the standard set in 
the first novel, ‘‘ The Epic of the Wheat” will be a 
notable achievement. 

The story that Mr. Norris tells in The Octopus is of 
the fight between the wheat-growers and the great 
railway trust, the octopus that strangles all within its 
reach. It brings home to us vividly the economic con- 
ditions that are breeding angry revolutionists in the 
West of America. ‘‘You cannot buck against the 
railroad,” is the despairing refrain of the book. 
Attempts to do so only re-act on their originators in 
ruin, death, and disaster. It is terrible tragedy that 
Mr. Norris introduces us to, made very real by his 
sympathetic painting of character. It is so terrible 
that we are not comforted for all the injustice and 
persecution of which the railroad is made guilty by the 
consolation that is found for us, that ‘‘ the wheat 


remained.” If men are ‘‘ motes in the sunshine,” what 


is wheat ? 

It must not be thought that Zhe Octopus is a dry 
economic pamphlet. The human interest is by no 
means subordinated to the central theme. The char- 
acters are all upstanding and interesting, and the 
opportunities which such a theme offers for long 
realistic descriptions are never abused. Incidents are 
well chosen and well described. Mr. Norris can handle 
great companies well, as in the dance in Annixter’s 
barn, and he can let us into the secrets of an individual 
soul, as he does in the caseof Vanamee. Perhaps after 
the rancher, Annixter, his most successful character 
is the Jew, S. Behrman, an agent of the railroad, who 
moves silently and impassively to the realisation of his 
schemes. His comment on the struggles of aman whom 
he had ruined and who had just tried to shoot him, when 
four men are having a desperate task to arrest him, is 
characteristic : ‘*‘ That all may show obstinacy,” he says, 
‘* but it don’t show common sense.” The poetic justice 
which is meted out to S. Behrman strikes us as a little 
crude, though the description of his death in the hold 
of the ship, with the corn pouring down the chute and 
finally smothering him, is a good bit of writing. 

The Octopus is a book which ought to be widely 
read. It should make people understand the condi- 
tions of things that make men Anarchists. It should 
show them, too, the imaginative and awful side of 
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modern economic struggles, and it should bring some 
philosophic consolation to those who are driven to 
despair by the ugliness of such conditions of life as are 
here described. It is in many ways the most remark- 
able novel of its kind since Germinal. 


Mr. David Christie Murray has never written a 
stronger or more impressive novel than Despair’s Last 
Journey. From the moment that we are introduced to 
Paul Armstrong as he is camping out alone in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains and hear him telling the 
station-keeper that if he sells him a drop of whisky 
he’ll shoot him, we are fascinated by the lonely man. 
As we learn his story, even though we learn from it 
that the camping out is really only the trick of a prac- 
tical novelist to win our attention, our interest grows 
and our sympathy with it. Mr. Murray realises Paul 
Armstrong as we do not remember his having realised 
a character before. He makes the story of his literary 
successes, of his loves, of his sad marriage, of his 
downfall, and of his final renunciation of despair read 
like a record of actual experience. Some of the minor 
characters in the book are also admirable. Such, for 
example, is the egotistic but warm-hearted theatrical 
manager, George Darco, who thus describes himself: 


“IT am in many respegs a most remarkable man. I am a 
boet, and a creat boet ; but I haf nolankwage. My Vrench 
is Cherman, and my Cherman is Vrench, ant my Enklish is 
Alsatian. My normal demperadure is fever heat. Iam a 
toctor; I am a zoldier. I haf peen a creat agdor in garagder 
bards—in Alsatian garagder bards—in Vrance and in Cher- 
mauy. I can write a blay, ant I can stage id, ant I can 
baint the scenery for id. I am Cheorge Varco, and vere I 
haf not been it is nod vorth vile to co; ant vot I do not 
know apout a theatre it is nod vorth vile to learn.” 


Another good character is the Baroness de Wyeth, a 
charming flirt of whom it is said, in allusion to a 
favourite methodof opening fire, that ‘‘ there’s an Isola- 
tion of the Soul which is very effective at short range.” 
- We recommend our readers to make acquaintance for 
themselves with these entertaining people, and we thank 
Mr. Christie Murray for a vigorous and sympathetic 
piece of work. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
ote Penden, by S. L. Howard and Gertrude M. Bradley, 2s. 6d. Grant 
ichards. 
The Adventures ot a Japanese Doll, by Henry Mayer, 6s. Grant Richards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Women of Canada, Their Life and Work. 

Coates (Henty T.), A Short History of the American Trotting and Pacing 
Horse. H. T. Coates, Philadelphia. . 

Report by the Chief Labour Correspondent on the Strikes and Lock-outs of 1goo. 

Quain Essay, 1901. The University of London. The Works of Sir Philip 
Sidney, by Edith J. Morley, ts. Hugh Rees. 

War Notes, The Diary of Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil, 5s. A. and C. Black. 

From the Heart of the Rose, Letters on Things Natural, Things Serious, 
Things Frivolous, by. Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). John Lane. 

Arts Under Arms, an University Man in Khaki, by Maurice Fitzgibbon, gs. 
Longmans, Green. z 

In Memoriam, Verses for Every Day in the Year, selected andarranged by Lucy 
Ridley. Chatto and Windus. 

Likewise the beer ad Women, by the Ven. Wm. MacDonald Sinclair, D,D., 
Archdeacon of London, 3s. 6d. Grant Richards. 

The Book of the Grape, by H. W. Ward, F.R.H.S., Vol. III. of Handbooks ot 
Practical Gardening. 2s. 6d. net. John Lane. 

The Master Musicians, edited by Frederick J. Crowest Mendelssohn, 3s. 6d. 


J. M. Dent. 

The Glories of Spain, by Charles M. Wood, F.R.G.S., with eighty-five illustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Old Dutch Towns and Villages of the Zuider-Zee, by W. Y. zye. with illustra- 
tions by W. O. Nieuwenhamp and J. G, Veldheer, 21s. Fisher Unwin, 

REPRINTS. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, edited and ona translated anew by Marian Edwardes, 
with illustrations by R. Anning Bell, 5s. J. M. Dent and Co. ; 

The —- Classics, The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith, 1s. Grant 
Richards, 


FICTION. 
Gorst (Mrs. Harold E.), And Afterwards, 6s. Greening. 
Leykin (L. E.), Where the Oranges Grow, 6s. Greening. 
Murray (David Christie), Despair’s Last Journey, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 
Chanter (Gratiana), The Rainbow Garden and other Stories, 5s. R. Brimley 
Johnson. 
Allen (James Lane), A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath, 6s. Macmillan. 
Hewlett (Maurice), New Canterbury Tales, 6s. Constable. 
Dixie (Lady Florence), Little Cherie, or the Trainer's Daughter, 1s. Treherne 


and Co. 
Oppenheim (E. Phillips), Master of Men, 6s. Methuen. 
Castle (Agnes and Egerton), The Secret Orchard, 6s, Macmillan. 
Kipling (Rud ard), Kim, 6s. Macmillan. 
Benson (B. K), A Friend with the Countersign, 6s. Macmillan. 
Hallowes (Frances S.), The Hate of Hate, 2s. 6d. Headley Brothers. 
Fraser (John), Death the Showman, 6s. Fisher Unwin. - 
Bagot (Richard), The Just and the Unjust, 6s. John Lane. 
Shiel (M. P.), The Purple Cloud, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 
Molesworth (Mrs.) The Blue Baby and other Stories, 2s. 6d. Fisher Unwin. 
Skrine (Mary J. H.), The World's Delight, 6s. Jobn Lane. 
Dill (Bessie), The Lords of Life, 6s. John Long. 
Martin (Mrs. Charles), Miss Pauncefort’s Peril, 6s. John Long. 
Connell, (F. Norreys), The Follies of Captain Daly, 6s, Grant Richards. 


. MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. . ay 


Cassell’s Magazine, October, 6d. Cassell and Co. 

Cornhill Magazine, October, 1s. Smith, Elder and Co. 

Critical Review, October, 1s. 6d. Williams and Norgate. 
English Illustrated, October, 6d.- Fisher Unwin. 

Girl’ sRealm, October, 6d. Bousfield. 

Longman’s Magazine, October, 6d. Longmans, Green and Co. 
Magazine of Art, October, 1s. 4d. Cassell and Co. 

Nuova Antologia, Roma. 

Rivista Politica ¢ Letteraria, September. Roma. 

The Literary Era, September, 30 cents. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates. 
The Literary World, October, 6d. Library Supply Co, 
Woman at Home, October, 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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President Roosevelt, By W. Latrp Crowes. 
A Brsiness View of South African Pacification. By Henry BiRCHENOUGH. 
A Winter's Wa'k in Canada, By Arxotp Havtratn. 


The Sad Plight of British Forestry. By the Right Hon. Sir Hersert Max 
WELL, Bart., M.P. 

Recent Experiments with Sound Signals. By the Rev. Joun M. Bacon. 

Fragments of Mr. Gladstone's Conversation. By the Hon. Mrs. GoopHart. 

Operative Surgery in America. Rosert Henry Nessitt, M.D 

George Eliot and George Sand. By the Hon. Lapy Ponsonsy. 

“The Body of Christ”; an Epoch-marking Book. By the Rev. Dr. Henry R. 
PERCIVAL. . 

Concerning an Imprisoned Rani. By CorNELIA SoraBji. 

The Mediterranean Tunny. By W. H. Grenre tt, M.P. 

“ A Newe Herball.” By Mrs. R. M. Kine. 

The German Order of the Iron Cross. By Colonel LonspaLe HALE. 

Should the University of London include Polytechnics? By Sir MICHAEL 
Foster, K.C.B,, M. P, 

Anarchism. By Grorce Jacos Horyvoake. 

Last Month. By Sir Wemyss Resp, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lt, 














SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco HowusE, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 


or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 
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OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Many: people have old or 
disused false teeth ; full value in cash or offer per return of post.—R. D, & J. B. 
Fraser, L1p., Princes Street, Ipswich, the largest and oldest buyers in the world, 





